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THE REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1883. 


Art. L—EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 





Tue demand of the times in spiritual matters is for a fuller 
presentation of the teachings of the Bible and less of what 
is evolved from the preacher’s own mind. The popularity of 
the “ Bible reading’ and the hearty interest which the people 
manifest in hearing one who is learned in the Scriptures, give 
evidence that “the pulpit of the day” is one from which is 
promulgated the doctrines of God rather than the teachings 
of men. Not what genius may be able to present, but the 
principles of Scripture, undivorced from their scriptural con- 
nection, and yet applied to present conditions and timely 
needs: that is what the proper execution of the preaching 
function requires. The sermon of the true servant of God 
has been wrought from the material of divine truth, is pun- 
gent with divine warning, persuasive with divine appeal, and 
alluring with divine promise. 

Sermons, with respect to their structural plan, are of three 
kinds: Topical, Textual, and Expository. A discourse built 
according to either of these plans may be pregnant with 
divine truth. There is no reason why a topic evolved from 
a text or passage of Scripture should not receive biblical illus- 
tration and enforcement, for the topic should always be 
drawn from the text. It is sometimes customary to select a 
subject and then adapt a text, often merely as a motto. It is 
questionable if this is an expedient thing to do. Ifa definite 
subject requires discussion, it will not be difficult for one 
who is familiar with his Bible to find a text bearing in word 
or in principle upon it. Such a practice will suggest no sus- 
picion of slighting the Word. 

VOL. Iv., No. 83—26. 
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In a textual sermon, the main divisions of the discourse 


should be found in the text itself. A single subject may be 
drawn from the chosen text, and then treated according to 
such divisions as the text itself will allow; or there may be 
no definite and comprehensive subject, but several topics pre- 
sented by the text and successively treated. The aim ought 
to be always to have back of every principal division of the 
sermon an authoritative statement of scriptures. This will 
give emphasis and point to the discourse. It will commend 
it to the hearer as God’s teaching. 

But we wish in this article to give special attention to the 
third species of sermon. There is a manifest desire on the 
part of many leaders in the Church of to-day to revive the 


” 


expository discourse—to have a “renaissance” in this direc- 
tion. This would be a return to the primitive and ancient 
style of preaching, for in the early days of Christianity, even 
before the time of Christ, every religious discourse, almost 
without exception, was based on some text or distinctly re- 
lated to some passuge of Scripture. In those times the 
preacher aimed at nothing more than to explain and enforce 
such passage. In the Latin Church there are instances in 
which sermons occur without a text, but always in such cases 
the discourse had reference to the lesson of the day, and was 
a paraphrase or explanation of the passage named. “A ser- 
mon, according to the idea of the ancient Church, may be 
defined to be a rhetorical discourse upon some passage of Script- 
ure, having for its object the spiritual edification of the hearers. 
It is an exposition and application of scripture, not merely a 
religious discourse designed for the instruction of the audi- 
ence.” <A variety of names were used by which to designate 
these sermons. They were called a Joyo¢g (oration), dmeca 
(homily), xypuypa, dedacxaka, eFyyqnoc, or exfeors, very much as 
the fancy of the speaker required. In the Latin Church a 
sermon was styled tractatus, disputatio, allocutio. The sermons 
of the early preachers were in imitation of the discourses in 
the synagogues, which were an essential part of the Jewish 
worship. The first mention made in ecclesiastical history of 
a Christian sermon is by Justin Martyr, who says that “ cer- 
tain selections from the prophets and memoirs of the apostles 
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are not only read, but explained and enforced. After the 
reading is ended, the minister of the assembly makes an 
address in which he admonishes and exhorts the people to 
imitate the virtues which it enjoins.” Tertullian also gives 
testimony to a similar custom in the second century. ‘“ We 
come together,’ he says, “to acquaint ourselves with the 
sacred Scriptures, and to hear what, according to the circum- 
stances of the present time, may be applicable to us. 

We give ourselves up to the teachings of the divine W ord. 
And this word of God has the greater weight because each 
regards himself as standing in the presence of God.” “To 
the word and the testimony,” says Augustine, “ for I perform 
the office not merely as a preacher, but of a reader also; so 
that this my discourse may be supported by the authority of 
the sacred Word.”’ 


We do not mean to presume upon the readers of this Quar- 
TERLY, but it will not suit our purpose in this article not to 
define more fully what we understand by an expository ser- 
mon. It is the exposition and practical application of the 
truths contained in a definite passage from the Word of God. 
To express it a little more amply, three things are necessary 
to a model sermon of this species. 

1. It must be built of the material in a single passage of 
Scripture of greater or lesser length. Such passage should 
be s:lected, not haphazard, but with the greatest care and 
with special reference to its context. It should never be 
divorced from its proper connection, though what is in the 
selected scripture, and not what is out of it, is to furnish 
the substantial ideas of the sermon. If one or more com- 
plete paragraphs be embraced in the text, it will be better, 
because this plan will generally give a central theme around 
which all the ideas of the passage may be grouped. 

In order to the success of an expository discourse, it is not 
necessary that it be one of a series, but that it be well se- 
lected, closely studied, wisely analyzed, and practically ap- 
plied. A series of sermons on a particular book of the Bible 
has many advantages, though a long series should rarely be 
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attempted. Ordinarily a dozen sermons on a single book will 
exhaust the interest of many auditors and make a change 
desirable. The minister who would attempt to carry one 
series of discourses through several months, or years as in 
some cases, will have to be clothed with more than usual 
attractiveness. A young preacher would better begin with 
expository sermons on isolated passages, at least until he be- 
comes somewhat of a master of this kind of preaching—a 
kind most profitable to the congregation, but most difficult 
for the preacher to attain. Hard study, hoWever, and fre- 
quent attempts will insure success. 

2. An expository sermon must be a unit, a compact pre- 
sentation of the thoughts of one passage upon one theme. 
It is not a mere “ comment” upon the terms of the text, such 
as some preachers give to their meager audiences on rainy 
nights, in order that they may hold back their carefully pre- 
pared sermons for a more convenient season. “ Comment” 
has its proper place among the methods of religious instruc- 
tion, but a commentary upon a selection of scripture is nol 
an expository sermon. There must be unity, method, close 
analysis in every sermon of this species. The passage being 
selected, by close study the theme of the whole shouid be 
seized, then around this by careful analysis should be grouped 
the subordinate thoughts of the passage in such order as 
they will admit. Every idea cannot be illustrated and en- 
forced. Frederick W. Robertson, while not to be followed 
in many of his expositions, was a master of this kind of 
preaching, and hia expository sermons on the Epistles to the 
Corinthians will be very suggestive as to method. Take his 
sermon on 1 Cor. mr. 1-10. After his introduction, in which 
he shows the source of schism in the Corinthian charch, he 
announces his subject in the following words: “I shall speak 
of St. Paul’s spiritual treatment of the Corinthian church in 
a state of faction. 1. His economic management of truth. 
2. His depreciation of the human in the march of progress 
by his manifestation of God in it.” These are the main 
divisions of his sermon, under which other ideas are grouped 
and discussed. A similar method is pursued throughout the 
series of fifty-six sermons. 
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Dr. R. W. Dale, the famous English preacher, pursues a 
method of his own, by which he is able to get more rapidly 
over a book in a series.of sermons, and at the same time pre- 
serve the unity and completeness of his general plan and of 
each discourse. The danger of his method, however, would 
be that it might degenerate into topical preaching. His 
method is, first to read the selected passage for the morning 
lesson, giving changes of translation, if thought best, ex- 
plaining obscure phrases, calling attention to allusions which 
ordinary people would otherwise miss, and then, after the 
whole pas-age is made clear and intelligible, he reads the 
whole through a second time without note or comment. 
Then the theme of the passage is the theme of the sermon, 
which is delivered in a systematic and methodical way. Now, 
whether the discourse be historical-expository, biographical- 
expository, doctrinal-expository, ethical-expository, or prac- 
tical-expository, it should be unitary and methodical. 

3. It should be prepared with a definite aim for the pur- 
pose of immediate moral effect. Prof. Stowe writes, “A 
cold and formal delineation of the course of thought in a 
portion of the sacred writings, a heartless dissection of the 
words and phrases without the glow, and feeling, and high 
religions sensibility of the inspired penman, without ardent 
love for the souls of men and an earnest desire to bring them 
to a knowledge of the truth, can answer none of the purposes 
of expository preaching. It is holding up a cold and mangled 
corpse instead of the warm and living body. Expository 
preaching should be regulated by a knowledge of the depths 
of human nature, and should touch the secret springs of the 
human soul.” This is well said. In addition, we would urge 
that expository preaching must be regulated by the wants 
of the particular congregation for which the sermon is 
prepared. This rule will determine often the length of the 
passage chosen for exposition, and the amount of time given 
to the illustration and application of the various subordinate 
ideas. This rule, too, will “rule out” any reference to the 
methods by which we reach our conclusions in the prepara- 
tion of the sermon and admit only the results of our investi- 
gations. We very often make mistakes in carrying to the 
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pulpit statements of the manner in which we have conducted 
the exegesis of a passage, and which has been interesting 
and profitable to us as students of commentaries and gram- 
mars, but which can be of no possible interest or profit to 
the congregation. To introduce the controversies of a past 
age upon the deeper questions of theology into the pulpit of 
to-day is ordinarily preposterous. No genius or eloquence 
can induce the majority of people to care a fig for them. 
They are always interested, however, in hearing what is 
timely, practical, living. 


II. 


We now consider the advantages of expository preaching. 
We do not propose to give an exhaustive statement of these, 
but only a few in order to commend this method of religious 
instruction to those who may have hitherto given the sub- 
ject little attention. There are doubtless thousands of preach- 
ers who do not appreciate this method of teaching the people, 
or they would practice it more generally. 

1. One great advantage of this kind of sermon is that it 
has biblical authorization for the whole substance of the dis- 
course. Of course the text which is quoted at the beginning 
of a topical or textual sermon gives some scriptural backing 
to what the minister says, and yet after the topic is an- 
nounced there may be no further reference to the Bible, but 
only a discussion of the preacher’s own opinions, which may 
be of uncertain value, or matters of “ doubtful disputation.” 
In the case of truly expository preaching, however, hé evolves 
each point from the sacred writings, and all his argument 
and illustration are intended to enforce and apply what is 
evidently the mind of the Spirit. There is an authority 
in this kind of preaching, therefore, which no other kind 
can claim. The more apparent it is that what the preacher 
says is just what God would have him say, the more effective 
will be his preaching, the more certainly will his audience 
realize that they are in the presence of God. 

Says Dr. William M. Taylor, whose expository sermons are 
a feature of the services at the Broadway Tabernacle, “ Other 
men have genius and can produce wonderful results by the 
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flashes of its erratic lightning. Other men have stores of 
information on which they can draw at will, and with which 
they can enrich their utterances. Other men have force of 
logic and power of invective by which they can bear down 
all opposition. But so long as the preacher is wielding these 
alone he has not risen to his distinctive office and is not 
clothing himself with his own peculiar power. That which 
gives him the might over men which every true preacher 
ought to wield, is that he can show that he has the word of 
God behind him.” Unless he can make men feel that they 
are face to face with God and that they must deal with him, 
his mental, and literary, and oratorical endowments will be 
for naught. ‘“ By manifestation of the truth to commend 
ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God,” 
that is the minister’s work. Unless he can do that he is like 
Samson shorn of his locks—a man helpless and exposed to 
the mockery of the Philistine unbelievers. 

2. Expository preaching is the most efficient method of 
indoctrinating the people in the word of God. There is no 
method by which the preacher himself can learn more of 
divine truth, and none more successtul for the pulpit in the 
religious instruction of the pew. We are very apt to mistake 
the amount of biblical knowledge that the majority of peo- 
ple have. As a rule—notwithstanding education, Bibles, 
churches, preachers, and Sabbath-schools—we shall find that 
many know little of the real teachings of the Word of God. 
They can tell more about theology than the Bible, as did a 
young minister who was being examined not long since. His 
examination in theology was creditable, but he was thor- 
oughly disconcerted when catechised about the incidents of 
Old Testament history. He could uct give the names of five 
men who lived before the flood, did not know how many 
books were in the Bible, ete. It is feared that not a few of 
the young preachers who have not attended our Theological 
School are after the above pattern. Preachers and people 
should know more of the Bible than of any other book. 
And yet they do not. <A few years ago John Bright, the 
great English statesman, in a public address made reference 
to the cave of Adullam. After the address one member of 
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the House of Commons said to another, “ Where did Bright 
get his illustration about the cave?” ‘Oh, I see what you 
are up to,” was the reply; “do you suppose I haven’t read 
the Arabian Nights!” It seems that our own statesmen are 
not better indoctrinated in divine things than are the British, 
for it is currently reported that when one of our congress- 
men challenged his comrades to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
one began in all seriousness, “ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
etc., and when he was done the others agreed that he knew 
it! It is easy for a preacher to overrate the knowledge of 
his people because of his own familiarity with the matters in 
question. Yet as a matter of fact the masses are lamentably 
ill-informed as to divine truth. When we consider how im- 
portant and intimate is the relation between truth and life, 
between a man’s doctrinal soundness and the uprightness of 
his daily walk, we should be given to a more thorough and 
complete method of storing their minds with “ healthy teach- 
ing.” This assumes a new and greater importance, too, 
when we recall the fact that under our system of govern- 
ment, the purity of the legislation and the faithfulness of its 
execution is exactly conditioned upon the moral stamina of 
the people. 

8. Expository preaching has this advantage also, that it 
gives the minister an opportunity to preach on many subjects 
from which he might otherwise shrink. He ought not shun 
to declare the whole counsel of God, but to ery aloud and 
spare not. Yet a preacher is a sinner, a man of like passions 
with other men, hence through procrastination, timidity, and 
distrust, he may fail to perform his duty. Then there are 
many topics which if he were to touch outside of an exposi- 
tory series, he would be accused of personalities and delib- 
erate intention to wound. Thus he would do harm instead 
of good. But in an expository series such subjects may come 
up naturally in the connection and require treatment. This 
gives the ambassador of Christ an opportunity for his mes- 
sage and relieves him from all embarrassment. It at the 
same time, through absence of constraint, becomes more im- 
pressive to those who most need it and tor whose sake it 
is applied. Moreover, except for this method, most preach- 
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ers will ignore a great many topics which ought to be treated, 
but which are neglected because their tastes run in other 
directions. Some men are fond of doctrinal discussions, and 
hence the disposition to neglect practical teaching; other 
men are the reverse of this. Some men are sympathetic and 
philanthropic, and fond of dwelling on the love of God to 
the neglect of the terrors of the law, while others reverse the 
disposition and the order of subjects. Some men are fond of 
concrete presentations of truth, hence their preaching is al- 
most entirely confined to the historical portions of Scripture 
to the neglect of the doctrinal parts; and so on. An occa- 
sional series of expository sermons will be an effectual 
remedy for this one-sided preaching. It will act also as an 
antidote to all “rut” preaching and to the constant riding of 
“hobbies,” which will be a blessing to people and preacher 
alike. “ Ilalf truths are always the most insidious forms of 
error, and it is to be feared that many of the half truths 
which are so popular to-day, have had their origin in the 
neglect of a thorough and systematic expository treatment 
of the Word of God as a whole. By following this plan of 
expository preaching, however, we would, in course of time, 
go round the whole globe of revealed truth, and learn to 
preach each doctrine in its own proportion, or as Paul has 
phrased it, ‘To prophesy according to the proportion of. 
faith.’ ” 

There are other considerations which would commend ex- 
pository preaching: such as bringing the Bible into greater 
prominence in the ministrations of the pulpit, insuring greater 
variety in the subjects treated, and constantly laying up in 
store a class of suggested topics which may not be a part of 
the expository sermon, but may demand treatment at another 
time. 

But we have said sufficient, we hope, to encourage the kind 
of preaching for which we plead. If any one should suggest 
that this kind of preaching has its disadvantages, we would 
answer that there are none which are insurmountable, none 
which will outweigh the advantages. 


W. H. Brack. 









Art. IL—SALVATION IN CHRIST. 


THE question is constantly recurring, How is man saved ? 
To this many answers have been given. The true answer is, 
In Christ. “There is no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus.” “ Being justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” “In whom we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, accord- 
ing to the richness of his grace.” “ But of him, are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who, of God, is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” “In whom 
we have obtained an inheritance.” “In whom ye are builded 
together as an habitation of God, through the Spirit.” God 
“hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in Christ Jesus.” 
“Ye are complete in him.” ‘ Neither is there salvation in 
any other.” Everything that pertains to salvation is found 
in Christ and comes to us through him—is found nowhere 
else. What, then, is the meaning of this phraseology, so ex- 
tensively used, and to which attach so great importance? The 
term, “In Christ,” is expressive of a relation. We advance 
to the following inquiries : 

* 1. What is the nature of this relation? 

2. How and where is it formed ? 

Its nature is presented in various illustrations. And, first, 
we give that of the vine and its branches. ‘I'he branch sus- 
tains a connection with the vine in which it receives its life 
and fruitfulness from the vine. Also, it is an union amount- 
ing to an actual identity, such as that subsisting between the 
husband and his wife. ‘“ The Church is the bride, the Lamb’s 
wife.” ‘For we are members of his body; of his flesh and 
of his bones. This is a great mystery, but I speak concerning 
Christ and his Church.” Again, this relation is as that of 
the several members of the body and their head, ‘from 
which (the head) all the members of the body, by joints and 
bands, having nourishment ministered and knit together, 
increaseth with the increase of God.” But the most instruc- 
tive and the most impressive presentation made, showing the 
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relation borne by the members of Christ’s body to himself, 
their head, is found in those several parallels drawn between 
Adam and Christ, and also between the operations of the 
two systems of which they are the respective heads. From 
the similarity existing between these two personages, they 
are termed “the first” and “the last Adam.” Wherein the 
Scriptures declare the two to be analogous, we know that 
what is true with the one is true with the other also. More- 
over, this is so in the operations of the two systems as well. 
Were this not so they would fail of being analogous. Wherein 
the two are dissimilar, the points of difference are distinctly 
set out in contrast, otherwise the analogy would be presumed 
to exist beyond its real limits, which would lead to erroneous 
conclusions. In regard to the membership connected with 
these respective heads, it is said, “ As is the earthy, such are 
they also that are earthy. And as is the heavenly, such are 
they also that are heavenly. And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” 

In further comparison, we will find that each of these great . 
personages, in his human nature, is a direct and original cre- 
ation of God, holy in its essence and not derived from any 
other human creature as its progenitor. Each of these per- 
sonages stands as a separate head of a great system or cove- 
nant, which embodies a multitude of other human beings, 
identified with their respective heads in the one or the other 
system, falling under his representation and sharing with 
him the results of his conduct, and inheriting in him the 
destinies of the system to which they belong. No human 
being exists, or can exist, independently of one or the other 
of these systems; nor can he sustain an identity at the same 
time with but one of these separate heads. In support of 
the above statements, we notice that Adam is declared to be 
“the figure (tupos) of him (Christ) that was to come.” They 
stand related to each other as type and antitype. The apostle 
proceeds: “For as by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.” Observe that the many who were made sinners 
did not exist as subsistences separate from and independent 
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of this “one man.” Nor was it by their own separate act 
that they became sinners; but they became such by the dis- 
obedience of this one man, with whom they were identified 
and by whom they were represented. To additionally 
strengthen and fortify this very important position, we quote: 
“Wherefore by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned ;” or literally, “in whom all have sinned.” This 
passage not only offers an adequate reason why all die, but 
especially is a potent proof that in this one man all have 
sinned. 

Wherever individuals exist only as such, apart from all 
federative or other relation in compact, or independently of 
any sort of identity with others in association, it is not con- 
sidered right, it is not right, that one individual should in 
any sense be made responsible for the conduct of another 
individual, or become a sharer in his sin or punishment; but 
where they are in compact associated their individuality 
thereby becomes merged into the association. They are a 
, party ia fact, and consequently are so treated in law in connec- 
tion with the transactions of their head. The entire associa- 
tion become sharers in the advantages or disadvantages which 
follow. Numerous examples might be given illnstrative of this 
principle as connected with governments, families, and other 
associations. It is proper just here to state that it is on this 
ground, and this only, that any one of Adam’s race can pred- 
icate any rational hope of salvation. It is simply and alone 
by union with Christ de facto, and they are so treated as one 
with him de lege. Consequently they share with him in his 
merit and righteousness. This principle is declared to apply 
in the case of the sin of this one man as well, “in whom all 
have sinned.” In farther proof, the statement is made that 
“through the offense of one many be dead,” that “ the judg- 
ment was by one to condemnation,” and that “ by the offense 
of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation.” 

The establishment of this principle prepares us to advance 
a step further. In the outset we saw that salvation with all 
its blessings is obtained “in Christ,” and only through him. 
We have just considered that sin, condemnation, judgment, 
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and death came upon the race in the one man, Adam. Run- 
ning the analogy already given: ** As by one man’s disobe- 
dience many were made sinners, so (in like manner) shall 
many be made righteous by the obedience of one.” Keep- 
ing before us the exact point in the analogy, we may not be 
misguided. Jesus Christ, the last Adam, is the head of a 
system or covenant of grace which in its structure and in 
many of its operations is exactly analogous to the one of 
which Adam is the head. The two systems are fashioned 
after the same model. Each, be it remembered, has its head 
and its members in association. The present condition of the 
members of each system is as that of their head, and the 
ultimate destiny of the membership is the destiny of their 
head. This is certain from the above quotation. And just 
as it was by the sin and wicked rebellion of one man that 
condemnation came upon him and those identified with him, 
even the entire race, exactly so the apostle teaches: “ By the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” It is sim- 
ply by their union in association with Christ that they are 
made righteous, as it was by union in association with Adam 
that “many were made sinners.” The character and whole 
- life of Jesus Christ is that of purity and of obedience, conse- 
quently of perfect righteousness. His human nature is not 
an evolution from Adam, nor is he federally, seminally, or in 
any other sense identified with Adum. Consequently he 
shares neither the guilt nor the depravity which Adam’s race 
inherit. Hence he, in a preéminént sense, is the righteous 
one. Then, as the relation borne by those involved in sin to 
the one man sinning brought to them the results that befell 
their head, so by union in association with “ one,” the right- 
eous one, “shall many be made righteous.” They share with 
him all the destinies of the system which he heads, and with 
whom they becume identified. They inherit in him all the 
blessings of his obedience and righteousness. In this way, 
and in this only, can sinful, guilty man be made righteous. 
It is by union with Christ. Such have “the righteousness 
which is of God by taith, being found in him.” 

But at this point of the investigation the Universalist will 
set up the claim that the positions here stated and established, 
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necessarily admit all that he claims in his theory, which 
hypothecates that all those once in Adam are now in Christ ; 
that all those in association in the one case and in the other 
are the same numbers and persons. But it ‘will be observed 
that no position I have taken nor argument used in this dis- 
cussion involves any such admission, and I now disclaim 
holding any such sentiments as that all those once in Adam 
are now in Christ. 

Further, by strict attention to this analogy given by the 
apostle, the fact will be manifest that his object here is not 
to determine the numbers in the one or in the other compact, 
but distinctly this: the method of the sinner’s justification 
“through our Lord Jesus Christ.” The analogy does not 
determine the number either of those who were made sinners 
nor of those who shall be made righteous, but simply this, the 
manner in which we are to be made righteous. As we were 
made sinners by the disobedience of Adam, so we are to be 
made righteous by the obedience of Christ. The manner of the 
one is as the manner of the other. As we were made sinful 
by union with Adam, so we are to be made righteous by 
union with Christ. But the apostle, to estop the false con- 
clusions which men are prone to reach, by a perverted use 
of this analogy in this connection, disjunctively interposes 
several contrasts, thereby setting out distinctly some points 
of difference. He says, “ But not as the offense, so also is 
the free gift.” ‘ Not as it was by one that sinned, so is the 
gift.” In what does the*difference consist? In the case of 
Adam, by the one offense of the one man, sin, condemnation, 
and death came upon all the race. It is not so, says the apos- 
tle, in the case of the “free gift.” “The free gift is of many 
offenses ;”’ of many individuals, not of all individuals, or 
then the offense would be “as the gift.” He adds, “ They 
which receive abundance of grace and of the gift of right- 
eousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.” All those 
in Christ shall be made righteous and shall reign in life by 
Christ, but all are not in Christ. Some are “ without Christ 
. +. and without God in the world.” Hence the Univer- 
salist rests his cause on a basis without proof and against the 
facts in proof. 
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But the Calvinist will confidently infer that in our posi- 
tion, that all the race are not in compact with Christ, we 
involve the admission of his theory; that it admits an elect 
and a reprobate party, as held by himself. But against tbis 
assumption on his part, we deny that all those in Christ have 
always been in this relation. Nor do we admit that all of 
those now out of Christ can never be brought into associa- 
tion with him. The Scriptures do not teach the idea of an 
unchanged and unchangeable compact as to numbers and 
individuals, but distinctly this: that from time to time those 
not members of the association are being added thereto, thus 
multiplying its constituency and swelling its numbers. The 
apostle, in addressing the Ephesians, referring them to their 
former condition, says, “At that time ye were without 
Christ, . . . . having no hope, and without God in the world. 
But now, in Christ Jesus, ye who sometimes were far off are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ, .... in whom ye are 
builded together as an habitation of God through the Spirit.” 
See the difference in their conditions in “ that time” and the 


“now.’ Once “without Christ;” “now in Christ Jesus.” 


> 


Again, he speaks of “ Andronicus and Junia,” who, he as- 
gerts, ‘were in Christ before me.” Those holding the idea 
of an eternal relation certainly would not stultify themselves 
by making distinctions in the dates of eternal duration, by 
asserting that Paul was in Christ from all eternity, but that 
those others were in Christ from before all eternity ! 

In our progress we have reached this certain conclusion, 
that some are in Christ before others, and that some are now 
in Christ who were once “ without Christ.” Therefore the 
only reasonable deduction is that the “ body of Christ,” at 
any ‘given period, consists of all those, and those only, who 
at the time are incorporated, and not of all those who may 
in all time become identified with the association. This in- 
volves the further conclusion that there must be some pro- 
cess by which additional numbers may become incorporated. 
In other words, some bond in which its members are bound 
in union; some law of association by which other accessions 
are made. The idea of accession is incompatible with the 
theory of eternal association, as shown above. Calvinism 
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holds to the theory of a completed body from eternity—a 
body unchanged and unchangeable in its numbers and in its 
constituency ; that the number is “so fixed and definite that 
it can neither be increased nor diminished.” 

We now inquire after this law of accession or bond of 
union. Are we told that the eternal purpose of God incor- 
porates the members? But a purpose to form an union and 
the formation of that union are very different things. “ But 
the purpose is consummated in time by a process of grace,” 
we would be answered. But it is not an union until the pro- 
cess shall make it such. Then it is the process and not the 
purpose that forms the union. If the purpose forms it, the 
process does not. If the process, then the purpose does not. 
If both, then it is not an union until, in time, the process 
is had. 

Again, we are told that the atonement has brought the 
race into association with Christ, in which the whole world 
stands justified before God. But evidently all are not now 
in Christ—all are not now in a justified condition. But are 
we told that “ they were once in a justified state in Christ, but 
that that condition has been forfeited by transgression and 
unbelief?’’ Then would not another atonement have to be 
made before they can be reassociated? “No;” we are told 
that “ faith and obedience will restore them.” Then as faith 
may be strong or weak, so the bond may be so also. Again, 
if a human act now perform a work similar and equal to 
that of the atonement, should it not have equal honor and 
merit with the atonement? There seem to be, according to 
the theory, two distinct laws of accession; first, that of the 
atonement, then that of faith and obedience. The question 
still remains, What is the law? and: What the process by 
which accessions are made to the “body of Christ?” The 
apostle answers, “ But now hath God set the members, every 
one of them in the body.” If God does this work, faith 
does not. But again, as to the agency and the process. “ For 
by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body.” “In whom 
(Christ) also, after that ye believed ye were sealed with that 
Holy Spirit of promise.” Then, contrary to all these theo- 
ries, the union is formed by the operations of the Divine 
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Spirit—not by an eternal decree, not by the atonement. 
This sealing of the Spirit, in the case of a responsible agent, 
takes place after, not before believing. Hence the union is 
not an eternal one, for faith is an exercise in time, not in 
eternity. The atonement is the basis on which the union is 
formed, but the Holy Spirit is the only efficient agent in its 
formation. The atonement is not an agent; a divine decree 
is not an agent; faith is not an agent, only an act of an agent. 
Faith is the condition of the sinner’s regeneration, and it 
precedes the sealing of the Spirit, as above. But it is the 
Spirit that seals the soul in Christ, not faith. 

Then as the numbers of the system of which Adam is the 
head are swelled by natural generation, so by regeneration 
the members of the body of Christ are multiplied. Here we 
find another point of analogy in the methods of the exten- 
sion of the two systems. Then as Adam’s race may be indef- 
initely extended by natural generation, and each individual 
accession thereto stand morally and legally just as the head 
and the system, so by its process of extension, the “ body of 
Christ” may be increased to an indefinite extent also, even 
to the incorporation of the entire race of Adam, and its en- 
tire membership share in Christ, by inheritance, all the des- 
tinies of the system he heads. But the race, however, stand 
in all their depravity and unrighteousness up to the date of 
their union with Christ. Neither their legal standing nor 
their moral nature is changed by the atonement, nor by any 
other cause, until they shall have been regenerated by the 
Spirit, and justified by the blood and righteousness of Christ. 


J. H. Hovx. 
VOL. Iv., NO. 8—27. 











Art. III—THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 






























‘There is asin unto death: I do not say ye shall pray for it.—1 John v. 16. 


Tuts subject, so fraught with peculiar interest to many, has 
‘of late years received but little attention from the pulpit. 
‘That there is a sin that is absolutely unpardonable is plainly 
taught in the Bible. It is a part of the counsel of God, the 
whole of which, as his servant and messenger, I must not shun 
to declare. If there is, or ever was a possibility of a sin being 
committed for which the sinner must forever remain unfor- 
given, the necessity rests upon the ministry of to-day of show- 
ing that it cannot be committed in this time, or then of point- 
ing out the present possibility and danger of committing it, 
and of presenting a way of safety—a way of avoiding it. 





A 


‘The first question to be considered is, “ What is this 
unpardonable sin?” In answering this question our only 
safety is in clinging to the teachings of the Scriptures. No 
speculative theory, however ably wrought it may be, can 
satisfy the mind upon a question of so great importance as 
this. The “sin unto death,” of which John speaks in the 
text, is the same as the “ blasphemy against the Holy Ghost,” 
which the Saviour, according to three of the evangelists, de- 
clared should never be forgiven, “neither in this world nor 
in the world to come.” (Matt. xm. 31, 32; Mark 111. 28, 29; 
Luke xi. 10.) Inasmuch as there is no possibility of this 
sin being forgiven, we are not to pray for it. Long ago the 
same state of things existed. The word of the Lord to Jere- 
miah upon one occasion was, “ Therefore pray not thou for 
this people, neither lift up cry nor prayer for them, neither 
make intercession to me; for I will not hear thee.”’—Jer. 
vi. 16. Substantially the same declaration is made in. Jer. 
x1. 14. The “sin unto death” and the sin of the Israelites 
have the same effects; therefore they must be the same in 
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character. The contexts to the passages in Jeremiah referred 
to above, show to us the character of the sin of the Israelites. 
“ Behold ye trust in lying words, that cannot profit. Will 
ye steal, murder, and commit adultery, and swear falsely, 
and burn incense unto Baal, and walk after other gods whom 
ye know not; and come and stand before me in this house, 
which is called by my name, and say, We are delivered to 
do all these abominations? And now because ye have done 
all these works, . . . I will cast you out of my sight,” ete.— 
Jer. vil. Then, as it were, the Lord turns to the prophet and 
tells him not to pray for them. From the declaration here 
made, viz., that they walked after other gods that they knew 
not, the inference is plain that they did know the true God. 
Their sin, then, whatever else they may have done, consisted 
in doing “all these works,” when they knew God, his law, 
and his promises. It was a presumptuous sin; a wilful turn- 
ing away from God; a sin against light and knowledge. 

In the context of the other passage (Jer. x1. 14), we have 
these words: “ And the Lord said unto me, A conspiracy is 
found among the people of Judah, and among the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem. They are turned back to the iniquities 
of their forefathers, which refused to hear my words; and 
they went after other gods to serve them.” From this we 
get another idea as to the character of their sin. It was a turn- 
ing back, an apostasy wilfully and deliberately made in op- 
position to all knowledge from their position and privileges 
as citizens of theocratic Jewry. They were perfectly cogni- 
zant of all the previous acts of God in dealing with their 
nation. They knew how with a mighty arm he had led 
them out of Egypt; how they had proved him forty years in 
the wilderness. They had always known him as the one who 
hated and punished sin without respect of persons, and who 
always abundantly rewarded faithful obedience. Yet in the 
face of all this, they despised the position and privileges to 
which God had exalted them, and stepped down to the 
shameful service of Baal and of other gods which they knew 
not. This was their sin for the forgiveness of which the 
prophet was commanded not to pray, and if such prayer 
should be made the Lord had positively declared that he 
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would not hear it. Thus their sin was “a sin unto death.” 
Its penalty was the same as that to which John refers, and 
the language of the text cannot be understood as teaching 
that there is more than one sin of this character. Therefore 
we conclude that these Israelites had committed the unpar- 
donable sin. 

But in giving a definition of this sin we must not base our 
Opinions upon any particular external act. We must through 
such actions look to the heart. It is of the abundance of 
the heart that the mouth speaketh, and it is from the heart 
that proceed those things that defile the man. It is the heart 
that God searcheth. We must endeavor to understand the 
spirit in which these actions are done. From the considera- 
tion of this sin of Israel, which was unto death, we arrive at 
this statement of a definition of the unpardonable sin, viz. : 
It is a wilful and deliberate choosing of evil when the good is 
known and consciously acknowledged. Men may impulsively or 
under the pressure of strong temptation or trial yield to evil, 
and to a greater or less extent follow it and be forgiven, but 
when they coolly and understandingly barter away their 
birthright of Heaven-bestowed privileges for any morsel of 
worldly pleasures and sin, they, when they would receive the 
blessing, will find, as Esau did, no place for repentance 
though they seek it carefully with tears. (Heb. x11. 16.) “For 
if we sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge 
of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins.”— 
Heb. x. 26. To make the definition still more plain, and to 
bring it directly to gospel times and to Christendom in its 
application, we may add; It is the rejection of Christ and his 
gospel when, in the light of all evidence, his true character and the 
truth and excellence of his word are known, and when the Holy 
Spirit pleads for his acceptance. It is, as before stated, a sin 
against light and knowledge, and a doing despite (in spite of) 
to the Spirit of grace. 

It now devolves upon us to show that those Jews who com- 
mitted the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (Matt. x1. 31, 
82), sinned after this sort. The Pharisees and Herodians, 
when they went to entrap the Saviour in his words, said to 
him, “ We know that thou art true and teachest the way of 
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God in truth.”—Matt. xxu. 16. Although they tried to be- 
lieve they were lying when they said this, they were undoubt- 
edly giving expression to their honest convictious, yet in 
such a way that the convictions were concealed. Nicodemus, 
a ruler and teacher of the Jews, said to the Saviour, “ We’ 
know that thou art a teacher come from God.”—John m1. 2. 
This we are bound to accept as a confession of the true con- 
victions of the Jewish people. They were convinced as a 
nation that Jesus was the Messiah, but they had so long and 
fondly entertained the idea of a temporal king in the Mes- 
siah that they would not give it up. So while they were 
saying in their hearts, “ Of a truth this is the Christ,” they 
were saying with their lips, “Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” “He hath an unclean spirit.” This was their 
unpardonable blasphemy. scribing to Satan the miracu- 
lous works of Christ, when they knew that these works could 
only be performed by the power of God, was the blasphemy 
against the Spirit. It was a sin against knowledge, as in the 
case of Israel in Jeremiah’s time. 

It has been supposed by some that Paul does not in any of 
his epistles refer to this sin, but he very evidently does. He 
vertainly mentions a sin for which there can be no forgive- 
ness, and we have seen that there is but one character of sin 
unpardonable. If there were more John would have said, 
“‘There are sins unto death,” instead of using the singular 
form of expression. We may notice two passages from Paul. 
“For if we sin wilfully after that we have received the know!l- 
edge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation, which shall devour the adversaries. He that despised 
Moses’ law died without mercy under two or three witnesses ; 
of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith 
he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done despite 
unto the Spirit of grace?”—Heb. x. 26-29. This passage 
certainly teaches an unpardonable sin. It has been supposed 
by some to teach the doctrine of apostasy from a state of 
holiness and grace. The supposition is mainly based upon 
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the declaration that the individual here hypothetically con- 
sidered was sanctified. We are asked, If the person was 
sanctified was he not converted? Weanswer, No; not neces- 
sarily. To maintain this answer, we must consider the mean- 
ings of the term éo sanctify, of which there are at least two. 
(1) To make holy. (2) To set apart for holy use. The term 
as used in this passage is very evidently to be interpreted by 
the second meaning. Then, “ Wherewith he was sanctified,” 
may be read, “ Wherewith he was set apart to the service of 
God.” As all the congregation of Israel were sanctified by 
the blood of sprinkling, so all the world hath been sanctified 
by the blood of Christ. ‘* Wherefore Jesus also, that he 
might sanctify the people”’—all the people—* with his own 
blood, suffered without the gate.”—Heb. xm. 12. All men 
are thus sanctified, but all men are not saved. They may 
withhold the service to which they are set apart, live and die 
in sin, and be forever lost. Further, it is very obvious that 
there is a difference between receiving a knowledge of the 
truth and receiving the truth. Yet all of us acknowledge 
that in conversion there is the reception of the truth. It is 
the truth that makes us free. I may know that a certain 
piece of ground will produce a valuable crop, but if I with- 
hold the effort necessary to secure that crop, my knowledge 
profits me nothing. I do know that the United States pro- 
poses to give me a homestead. I have received the knowl- 
edge but not the home. So men may receive a knowledge 
of the divine truth and not be benefited. They may be en- 
lightened by the gospel and be instructed in the principles 
which it teaches. They may be so far advanced in this in- 
struction that they are certain the Bible is true, and that 
Jesus is the only Saviour of sinners. They may realize their 
sinfulness and need of a Saviour, and the Holy Spirit may 
move them to receive the truth. If after this they turn away 
from the truth wilfully, deliberately, knowingly, and with 
fixed intention, there remaineth for them no more sacrifice 
for sins. They can have no hope for they have, with fore- 
thought and not by impulse nor in ignorance, turned away 
from him who they knew was the only Saviour. They thus 
sin against light and knowledge, and it shall be “ unto death.” 
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This, we claim, is a true interpretation of this passage. And 
we think the most zealous followers of Arminius will agree 
with us; for if it be used to establish the doctrine of apostasy 
from holiness and grace, it proves entirely too much, in that 
this sin is absolutely fatal. Used in this way, the passage 
teaches that the apostate can never be reclaimed, while Ar- 
minius and his followers teach that he can. The apostasy, 
if any, that is taught is not from a state of holiness, but from 
a state whose privilege is admission into the kingdom of God. 
The apostate despises that privilege and it is taken from him 
forever. 

Another passage: “ For it is impossible for those who were 
once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the 
good word of God, and the powers of the world to come, if 
they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance; 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and 
put him to an open shame.”—Heb. vi. 4-6. This passage is 
like the preceding, in that it teaches an apostasy, and yet 
proves too much to be accepted as a proof-text to sustain the 
doctrine of apostasy as taught by Arminian theologians. 
The apostasy here taught is a sin unpardonable. It is unlike 
it in that it specifies the peculiar characteristics of the state 
from which the supposed persons fall away. These we may 
briefly consider. 

1. Enlightenment.—They were “once enlightened.” Cana 
person be enlightened in a gospel sense and yet be uncon- 
verted? The Scriptures so teach. “This was the true light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world.”—John 
1.9. The same Greek word is used in this text as in the 
text above quoted. This teaches us that “every man” is 
enlightened in a gospel sense. That there are different de- 
grees of this enlightenment, the different conditions of Pa- 
ganism and Christendom testify. Whatever may have been 
the enlightenment of these supposed persons, the.text does 
not teach that they had received a saving illumination. They 
had received the general enlightenment of the gospel, and 
were instructed in the principles of the doctrine of Christ. 
They were evidently not converted. 
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2. They had received of the heavenly gift. This does not 
imply conversion. There is not a shade of evidence to sup- 
port the idea that the heavenly gift and the new birth are 
identical. By this heavenly gift we are to understand the 
gospel in its offers and influences. They had been impressed 
by these and knew they were of God, and if they should 
smother these impressions, and contrary to their convictions 
of truth and right, turn again to their former sins and preju- 
dices, Paul teaches that their case would be utterly hopeless, 
their sin unpardonable. 

8. They had partaken of the Holy Ghost. We read of the 
Spirit’s coming with power upon the people as the apostles 
preached to them, but we are in no case led to believe that all 
were converted. Men to-day partake of the Holy Ghost in 
his operations and influences, and even in his spiritual gifts, 
but not in his saving and sanctifying graces. 

4, They had tasted the good word of God. They had ex- 
perienced something of the effects of the gracious Word, ' 
especially in its promises to the penitent. There are many 
in the world to-day who have “ tasted ” thus far—far enough 
so that they really ought to have desired more—but they are 
unsaved. They at least knew that it was good. For them 
to turn away after these impressions and experiences would 
be an unpardonable affront to the Spirit. 

5. They had tasted of the powers of the world to come. 
Some have supposed “the world to come” to mean heaven, 
and, therefore, that these persons were converted. This is a 
mistake, as the word here translated never signifies heaven, 
but the gospel dispensation. Of the powers and influences 
of this dispensation, of the great and miraculous operations 
of the Holy Ghost they had tasted. By this tasting we are 
to understand that they had witnessed the workings of the 
Holy Spirit, and felt his power within themselves so that the 
truths of the gospel were fully confirmed. 

To sum up this explanation, we would say, these supposed 
persons were not converted, but they had witnessed those 
special miracles whereby the divinity of the gospel was fully 
shown; they had the positive evidence of history and revela- 
tion upon the same point; they were informed as to the char- 
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acter of the Christian religion and had received ‘the convinc- 
ing witness of the Spirit. Thus we see they had the most 
complete evidence, external and internal, that Christianity 
was a religion from God. To turn away from it in the face 
of all this evidence, Paul teaches, would be upardonable. 
Hence we say, The unpardonable sin is a sin against light and 
knowledge. It is knowing that the gospel is true, and then with 
deliberation and forethought turning away from it. 


Il. 


Who may commit this sin? The reader has doubtless con- 
cluded that the writer disagrees with those who teach that 
only those who lived while Christ lived upon the earth could 
commit it. Some reasons may be given for this disagreement. 

1. We know that God, in all the triune excellence of the 
Godhead, is unchangeable; the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. We know that humanity is the same in all its im- 
pulses of heart and movements of mind and soul as in the 
Saviour’s time. Hence, we say, if the sin could be committed 
then it can be now. 

2. We have seen that it was committed in Jeremiah’s 
time, and, 

3. The text was written about sixty years after the cruci- 
fixion, and positively states that “there is a sin unto death.” 
It does not state that there was such a sin sixty years before, 
but that it existed then. If it could be committed then, it 
can be now. The danger still remains. 

The moral and spiritual condition of those who may com- 
mit this sin is obvious from what has preceded. In order to 
the possibility of its commission an individual must possess 
certain characteristics. (1) He must be “enlightened” in 
the sense of being instructed in the essentials of the Chris- 
tian religion. He must know objectively what itis. (2) He 
must “have tasted of the heavenly gift” and “the good 
word of God.” He must know the privileges of the Chris- 
tian religion. (3) He must have “ been made partaker of the 
Holy Ghost” and “have tasted the powers of the world to 
come.” He must know how those blessings and privileges 
are to be made his own. These characteristics, enumerated 
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by Paul, and which may be expressed by the items of knowl- 
edge which accompany this statement of them, must be pos- 
sessed. Reason and Scripture agree in so teaching. It may 
be committed by those having this knowledge by sudden 
presumptuousness. There was once a young man at camp- 
meeting very evidently under the influence and power of the 
Holy Spirit. When approached and urged to seek his soul’s 
salvation, he replied with curling lip that he had too much 
. sense for any thing of that kind. A few months after he 
testified on his deathbed that he had long been under the 
influence of the Spirit, but that with the utterance of his 
sneering reply on the camp-ground those influences had been 
withdrawn. He would not permit prayer to be offered for 
him, for he realized that God would not hear. He had vainly 
tried to bring himself to entertain some hope of heaven. 
There remained for him only a fearful looking for of judg- 
ment, the certainty of death, the certainty of hell. A young 
lady who had been under conviction for some time, listened 
to a discourse on this unpardonable sin, in which a particular 
act was presented as the thing unpardonable. She resolved 
she would not commit that sin and that by and by she would 
seek the Saviour. The forming of that resolution was for 
her the unpardonable sin. Another young lady had been 
making preparations to attend a grand ball. Before the time 
of the ball she was powerfully convicted of sin. She was in 
great trouble of mind. She would weep at church and at 
home and give way to sudden outbursts of tears as she walked 
along the street. Finally, in her room, with her ball-dress 
before her, she resolved she would attend this one ball and 
then be a Christian. The first part of the resolution she kept; 
the last part she never was enabled to keep. The assisting 
influences and graces of the Holy Spirit had been despised 
and were forever withheld. After years of unhappy life she 
died, leaving this exhortation to all who knew or should 
hear of her case: “Do not despise or fail to improve the 
influence of the Spirit and every grace given. Do not, as I 
did, barter your soul and everlasting joy for a single pleas- 
ure of this world, and then die, as I die, without hope.” 
Instances like these might be multiplied, but these are 
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deemed sufficient to show the real danger and those whom it 
specially threatens. ‘“Sinning away the day of grace” is 
but the same unpardonable sin. A person is brought under 
conviction. By some means he passes through that season 
of grace without yielding to those convictions or without 
resolutely driving them away. In time he is again brought 
under the influence and power of the Spirit, but this expe- 
rience is like the former one, more than the convictions are 
less pungently felt. The same is repeated again and again, 
yet with constantly decreasing power, until finally, almost 
without effort, the person makes the fatal choice and God 
says to his Spirit, “Let bim alone.” Awful words! God 
forbid that any who read this shall experience how awful! 


Ill. 


We may now consider very briefly the evidences whereby 
a person may know whether or not he has committed this sin. 
1. “May I know that I have sinned unto death?” This 
question was asked of the writer not long ago. It has doubt- 
less been asked of many other ministers. No doubt it has 
been and is now the unexpressed query of many of the un- 
converted. We answer, Yes. Because (1) God has given 
his Spirit to every man, and although they may be loth to ac- 
knowledge his presence and power, they will certainly be con- 
scious of his final departure. (2) God has endowed man with 
certain high aspirations, noble desires, and hopes of heaven 
‘and immortality, of which all men are conscious, but he is too 
good to trifle with man by continuing these endowments 
when they would be useless and only lead to disappointment. 
(3) God has said to such persons, “ ‘There remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sins,” and they will certainly have a conscious 
realization of that truth, “but a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery indignation which shall devour the 
adversaries ;” a fearful condition in which life has no joys 
and from which death affords no escape. But knowing the 
utter hopelessness of this condition, we should all be more 
concerned in considering the question. 
2. How may we know that we have not sinned unto death 
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We may know this (1) by our consciousness of a well-defined 
desire for salvation, immortal life, and glory. Through de- 
sire, men sin; through desire, they become righteous. So 
long as the unconverted sinner is in a salvable condition 
there will be a conflict between these desires. For those who 
have unpardonably sinned and those who have been truly 
converted, this conflict, if not absolutely ended, has so far 
changed in character that we may consider it ended. Hence 
it is said in Scripture, ‘“‘ The desire of the wicked shall per- 
ish;” that is, their desire for God, heaven, and good shall 
perish, and “the desire of the righteous is only good.” 
(2) By our entertaining with this desire a hope that some- 
time, somehow, this desire shall be fulfilled. (3) By impres- 
sions of mind and impulses of heart moving us to accept the 
Saviour, profess him before men, and seek to honor his name 
and cause by humbly walking in his footsteps. These are 
the workings of the Holy Spirit and are given to every man. 
It would be inconsistent with the character of God to sup- 
pose that he would permit them to remain when there was 
no possible hope of their being of benefit. He could not 
thus deceive his creatures.and still be God. “It is impossible 
for God to lie.” Other evidences might be given, but this 
one is never-failing; it is perfectly applicable to every case. 
It is enough. 


IV. 


To conclude this discourse without pointing out the only 
safe plan would be inappropriate and unwise. That plan is 
to act now. Now you have suflicient knowledge; now the 
truth of the gospel is sufficiently confirmed; now you have 
the Holy Spirit with all his illuminating powers to dispel 
your spiritual darkness, with all his assisting graces to help 
in every difficulty that besets your way, and with all his love 
and goodness taking the things that are Christ’s to bestow 
them upon you. Will you receive them? He may not ex- 
tend the offer nor grant the opportunity of accepting it to- 
morrow. Will you accept of him an interest in that blood 
which shall cleanse you from all sin? Will you accept of 
him of that fund of righteousness which Jesus hath wrougth, 
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which shall be your comfort in this life, your joy in death, 
your confidence in the judgment,.and your surety of heaven ? 
Will you? It is offered you to-day. “To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” “ Behold now is 
the accepted time; behold now is the day of salvation.” 
“ We are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God.” ‘ We, then, as workers together with him, beseech 
you also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain.” 


B. F. WuHitremore. 





Art. IV.—SPIRITS IN PRISON. 





neous. 


idea of a place of confinement, a “durance vile.” 
to disembodied spirits. 

, 8. In so thoroughly disregarding the contest 
itself contradictory. 


by actual examination of numerous passages. 
consume space in presenting them here. Bishop 


a sermon on this text) admits that the phrase does not neces- 


































THE new theology is evidently seeking to settle important 
questions concerning man’s probation. All Hadeistic, purga- 
torial, and future probational theories have claimed 1 Pet. 3, 
19, as the golden text. In view of the general interest and 
extensive discussion of the subject, is it not highly proper to 
investigate a passage so firmly relied on? In examining 
every available commentary, ancient and modern, on this 
subject, 1am reminded of the historic word Tartar. Anciently 
there was a tribe of people bearing the name Tatar. In 
their introduction upon the historic stage some one, in ignor- 
ance, gave the name as Tartar, which has been handed down 
for long ages as unquestionably correct. Modern Philology 
has discovered to us the true name. With no small degree of 
modesty I propose a new interpretation of this passage, which 
is supposed to throw so much light on the future state of 
men. I challenge the old interpretation as radically erro- 


1. In assuming that ¢» gudaxy# expresses, necessarily, the 


2. In assuming that rote ¢y wvdax7 mvevuaor refers necessarily 
¢ / ‘ d 


as to make 


No one having the slightest acquaintance with classic 
usage will question that the radical idea of gudaxy and its 
cognates is that of watching, guarding, preserving, safe- 
keeping. In this sense they are applied to persons, places, 
/ and things, to animate and inanimate objects, with no pri- 

mary reference to place or means. The state of safe safe- 
keeping is the primary idea expressed; the place and the 
means being implied from the nature of the case or to be 
determined from the general fact. This I have fully verified 
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sarily mean a place of punishment, a prison. He translates, 
“He went and preached to the spirits in safe keeping,” 
though he argues stoutly that the place meant, is the Aell of 
the Apostles’ Creed. But why assume that the safe keeping 
is in the place of the dead? Why assume anything in the 
face of or in lieu of historic fact. What beings were ever in 
more safe keeping than were the ante-diluvians, after the 
Lord said, “‘ My Spirit shall not always strive with man; 
yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty years.” This 
put them under the egis of the Almighty in perfectly safe 
keeping, while in his Spirit, through Noah, he preached unto 
them during the appointed time, the very time referred to by 
the Apostle. In 2 Pet. 3: 5-7, the Apostle applies this very 
interpretation to the ante-diluvian heavens and earth, declar- 
ing that they were constituted, established by the word of the 
Lord, and that since the flood the same heavens and earth 
are, by his Word, treasured up, reserved for fire unto the day 
of judgment and perdition of ungodly men. Not in any 
common safe keeping, they are treasured up under special 
guardianship “ by his Word.” 

By the usus loqguendi, by historic fact, by the author’s own 
interpretation of the fact, ¢v gudaxy expresses a state of safe 
keeping. Again, spirits, as used in this context, does not 
necessarily mean disembodied souls. According to the 
trichotomy of human nature, man consists of material sub- 
stance, body, of animal life, soul, and of an intelligent, 
moral, and spiritual nature, spirit. When the action or state 
expressed was limited to a particular sphere, attributed to 
any one of these natures, that nature was made the subject, 
and the corresponding term was synonymous with person. 
Preaching is for the salvation of souls, zvevuara, the ark was 
for the salvation of lives, guyae. It is remarkable how the 
apostle observed the usage in this very passage, as every one 
who reads the original can but observe. Many illustrations 
of this wsus loguendi can be found in Hebrew, Greek, English, 
and other languages. 

Now as to the context. This passage is subordinate to the 
main proposition laid down in verse 17, “It is better, doing 
good, to suffer, if it be the will of God, than doing evil.” 
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Christ is an example, the ante-diluvians are an example, the 
new birth, the spiritual baptism, of which the deluge is the 
type, is the living example, the climax of the apostles’ ex- 
hortation, and that to which he designed to lead. Now by 
the common interpretation, those spirits, “ unpardonable” 
all the time while Noah was preaching and preparing the 
ark, were the most highly favored of all evil doers, and even 
much more favored than all well-doers, to have the gracious 
visitation of the Crucified Redeemer before his resurrection. 
I shall not dwell upon such nonsense, however sanctified by 
creeds or rendered venerable by age. One has only to read 
the original (not translate it) to see that the going, the preach- 
ing, the unpersuadableness, the building ot the ark, and the 
preservation of the few, are all parts of the same historic 
scene, presented in thé glow of fervent exhortation to enforce 
a great moral and spiritual truth. The apostle was speaking 
as with a tongue of fire. There was neither need nor place 
for firstly, secondly, therefore, and because, but a long, 
unbroken chain of events is drawn out, the very significatio 
pregnans of which makes it impossible to translate the con- 
tinuous sentence. It has seemed strange to me for twenty 
years that all the commentators, ancient and modern, follow 
on in the false assumptions started away back in the dark 
ages. Whatever be the truth about a future probation, it is 
not even hinted at in this passage of Holy Writ. 


S. RicHarps. 























Art. V.—STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE. 
V. 


THE FLAMING SWORD, CHERUBIM, AND TREE OF LIFE, IN 
THE BIBLE AND OUT OF IT. 


WE have seen the concurrent testimony of antiquity to the 
record of Genesis concerning the temptation and disobe- 
dience of Adam and Eve. We might place the Bible teach- 
ing of the result of this fall by the side of the definitions of 
human character, and thereby bring another test as to the 
truthfulness of its record, but just now it is not expedient 
to take up a question separately which comes up conjointly 
with other questions later in this discussion. 

The promise of a victor over the tempter, the cherubim, 
and the flaming sword are next before us. The promise, if 
God made it, becomes a factor in the life of the race more 
than of their art. While the cherubim, flaming sword, and 
tree of life may become a part of the factors of life and char- 
acter, they will more readily leave their impress upon the 
art of the world if it is true that they were placed East of 
Eden in the beginning of human history. We have to note 
the fact that we have here no definition of what the cherubim 
were. In the construction of the Hebrew tabernacle, Moses 
is reported as instructed to make cherubim, but the model of 
them is not given. They are placed in the tabernacle and 
temple without a definition as to what they were and what 
their import in religion as given in the Bible. The refer- 
ences to the cherubim in all the history of the Hebrew na- 
tion is as to things too well known to need description. If 
they were so well known as to have fallen under the obser- 
vation of the Hebrews in their sojourns before Moses pre- 
pared for them the tabernacle with its cherubim, they ought 
to be found in prehistoric remains everywhere as the property 
of the world. The cherubim are first described in the Bible 
by the prophet Ezekiel. From his description we learn that 
they were a compound of the eagle, ox, lion, and human 
VOL. Iv., No. 83—28. 
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forms, and that these were blended into one form and stood 
in pairs. If there stood East of Eden two such forms, with 
a flaming sword between them, making the sanctuary where 
worship was made, as shown by the pages of the history of 
Adam ’s family, while the tree of life, kept by these symbols, 
was visible in Eden beyond them, these things have the op- 
portunity to become the property of the descendants of Adam 
and Eve, and will be found in their remains. They may 
reasonably be expected to be a factor in the prehistoric art 
of the world, and in the discovery of them there will be the 
best proof that could be given that they made a part of the 
beginning of human events. The next question is, Shall we 
find them in the remains of human history all the way back 
in the earliest dates? Whoever has looked even upon the 
cover of Nineveh and its Remains by Layard, published years 
ago by the Appletons, must have been impressed with the 
publishers’ device to attract attention to the cherubim of 
early days. Layard, in vol. 1., p. 351, says, “ The resem- 
blance between the symbolical figures I have described and 
those seen by Ezekiel in his vision can scarcely fail to strike 
the reader. As the prophet had beheld the Assyrian palaces 
with their mysterious images and gorgeous decorations, it is 
highly probable that when seeking to typify certain divine 
attributes and to describe the divine glory, he chose forms 
that were not only familiar to him but to the people whom 
he addressed, captives like himself in the land of Assyria. 
Those who were uncorrupted by even the outward forms of 
idolatry sought for images to convey the idea of the supreme 
God. Ezekiel saw in his vision the likeness of four living 
creatures which had four faces, four wings, and the hands of 
aman under their wings on their four sides. Their faces 
were those of a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle. By them 
was a wheel, the appearance of which ‘ was as it were a wheel 
in the middle of a wheel.’* It will be observed that the 
four forms chosen by Ezekiel to illustrate his description—the 
man, the lion, the bull, and the eagle—are precisely those 
which are constantly found on Assyrian monuments as relig- 
ious types. The ‘wheel within wheel,’ mentioned in connec- 





* Ezek. 1. 16. 
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tion with the emblematical figures, may refer to the winged 
circle or wheel representing at Mimroud the Supreme Deity. 
These coincidences are too marked not to deserve notice; and 
do certainly lead to the inference that the symbols chosen 
by the prophet were derived from the Assyrian sculptures.” 
In this passage we have Layard’s affirmation that the cheru- 
bim of the remains of Nineveh were like those of the vision 
of Ezekiel. I do not accept the opinion given by him that 
the vision of Ezekiel was from the Assyrian palaces. It is 
his conclusion upon a fact. That fact is that there was a 
resemblance between the cherubim of the palace and the 
cherubim of the vision. The symbols East of Eden, the 
flaming sword and the cherubim, designated a place called 
“the presence of the Lord.” The place between the cheru- 
bim in the Hebrew tabernacle and temple was called the 
mercy seat. The idea that the cherubim had a connection 
with the throne of God is not, therefore, a peculiarity of 
Nineveh, that Layard should have concluded that the im- 
agery of Ezekiel was from the palace of the divine kings of 
Nineveh. Layard notes a fact and proposes an explanation, 
but in his explanation he fails to note two more facts: 1. That 
Ezekiel was familiar with the same relation of cherubim to 
the throne among his own people. 2. That their sacred 
books traced that relation back to the beginning of history. 
The cherubim of Nineveh were not of uniform fashion. They 
varied as to the prominence given to the different parts of 
the cherubim in different construction. “In the temple of 
Belus, according to Berosus, there were sculptured repre- 
sentations of men with two wings and others with four, some 
having two faces, others the legs and horns of goats or the 
hoofs of horses. There were bulls also with the heads of 
men and horses with the heads of dogs.” * This passage 
shows the impress of the cherubim upon sculpture. May I 
now ask the reader, if he has access to an encyclopedia, that 
he read through the discussion of the word sphynx, as de- 
fined from Egypt,+ and he will have occasion to question the 
idea that the cherubim was peculiarly Assyrian, that Ezekiel 





* Nineveh, yol. 1. p. 352, and Ezek. vim. 7-18. 
TSee Museum of Antiquity, p. 607. 
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had need to borrow from Nineveh. Almost anywhere can 
be found a copy of Tooke’s Pantheon. I ask the reader to 
take a copy of it and look at the illustrations found in it. 
There are twenty-seven, and in this number of drawings of 
sculptures from Grecian and Roman art, there are twenty- 
one which show traces of cherubic influence on sculpture. 
The monumental history of Egypt will afford proof that 
cherubic influence had been felt there also. The wonders of 
Nineveh are to be found everywhere among all prehistoric 
people, and Ezekiel could scarcely go anywhere without 
finding resemblances to what he saw in Nineveh. But I do 
not wish to depreciate the value of what is found in the re- 
mains of Nineveh. They certainly show that the symbols 
of Eden were the controling powers of prehistoric art in 
sculpture. This was true to a less extent in Greek and Ro- 
man art. 

Baldwin’s Ancient America abounds in illustrations of the 
ruins of ancient American civilization. Ou pages 133, 233, 
239, 249, are decided impressions of the influence of cherubic 
sculpture. There are seventy illustrations in the book, and 
four in such a number seems to indicate that cherubic influ- 
ence was quite small in ancient American art. But these 
two things must be noted. 1. That the cherubim belong 
to the work inside of the buildings as found elsewhere. 
2. There is not in all the prehistoric remains of ancient 
America one single building with its internal finish and fur- 
niture remaining. The secret of this fact is the Spanish con- 
quest was made sure by the obliteration of an old religion 
and the establishment of a new. The ancient temples suf- 
fered the greatest violence in the destruction of the work of 
art in them. There is one ground-plan of the internal struct- 
ure of a temple on page 108 that has quite a resemblance to 
the Hebrew temple and to the temple-thrones of the ancient 
Persians. Ancient America is full of the walls of temples, 
but there is but little truce of their interior left, which fact is 
fairly to be attributed to the destructiveness of the Spanish 
conquest of every vestige of religious art. The remnants of 
ancient American art, while designedly divested of the relig- 
ious symbol by Spanish destructiveness, bear many traces of 
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similarity of ideal to that prevailing where cherubic influence 
is most manifest. This fact, with the destruction of the in- 
terior of ancient ruins in America, makes the walls of ancient 
temples in America seem as books whose backs and covers 


and titles remain, while the printed pages have been torn 
out. 

There is a pithy, spirited discussion of the resemblance in 
ancient art work to the Hebrew cherubim in the Beginnings 
of History by Lenormant. The word cherub has been 
under discussion a long time as to its origin. Our author 
says, “It is at least absolutely certain at this moment that 
the word keriib is of pure Semitic origin, and has been used 
as a substitute to signify ‘bull,’ in the sense of a creature, 
‘strong and powerful’ beyond others, from a root kérab. 
This can be clearly proved by comparing two parallel pas- 
sages from the prophet Yehezquel (Ezekiel) 1. 10, x. 14, 
where kerfib is used interchangeably with shor, ‘bull.’ The 
‘face of a cherub’ and ‘the face of a bull’ are two synony- 
mous expressions. And besides, since we have come to know 
those colossal images of winged bulls with human faces, 
crowned with the lofty cidaris, decorated with several pairs 
of horns, which flanked the gateways of the Assyrian pal- 
aces, a number of scholars among those who have the most 
intimate acquaintance with antique sculpture have been zeal- 
ous in associating them with the kerubim of the Bible.’”— 
Pp. 119, 120. Botta and Layard are the authors referred to 
above, with Ravenshaw and Roediger. Concerning the posi- 
tion in which these sculptured figures are found, Lenormant 
says (pp. 121, 122), “The bulls whose images are placed at 
the gateways of palaces and temples, and who are never 
otherwise designated in the historic texts than by the ideo- 
graphic group already mentioned, are the guardian genii 
who watch over the dwelling. They are looked upon as 
living things. As the result of a veritable magical operation, 
the supernatural creature which they represent is supposed 
to reside within their bodies of stone. This explains the 
saying of Asshur-ah-edin at the end of the terra cotta prism 
deposited in the foundations of his palace at Nineveh, ‘ In 
this palace may the propitious genius, the propitious colossus 
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guardian of the footsteps of my royalty, who rejoices my 
majesty, perpetuate his presence always, and its arms (the 
arms of the king’s majesty) will never lose their strength.’ 
And a little before that, in speaking of the workmanship of 
the palace, ‘ The gates of fir with solid panels, I have bound 
them with bands of silver and of brass, and I have furnished 
the gateways with genii, with stone colossi which, like the 
beings they represent, overwhelm (with fear) the breast of the 
wicked, protecting the footsteps, and conducting to their ac- 
complishment the steps of the king who made them; to 
right and to left I have caused their bolts to be made.’ 

Passages of the import of the above, declaring that the 
cherubic figures stood as guards at the gates of palaces and 
of thrones, could be increased so as to seem cumbersome 
from their great number. One matter to which I wish to 
call especial attention is that these cherubic figures are alike 
at thrones and temlpes. We shall have need of this fact 
further on, and to make it more evident as a fact, I reproduce 
a few quotations of Lenormant. “Two bulls of the gate 
of the temple Eshakil;’’ “two door-keepers;” “two bulls 
of the gate of the goddess Damkini;” “ ‘six bulls’ of the 
three gates ‘of the sun.’” These with other passages show 
the cherubdic bulls in pairs are guards at the gates of kings, 
temples, gods, goddesses, and of the sun. They guarded the 
way. to the tree of life in Eden, and their place designated 
the presence place, audience room of the God of the Bible, 
both in Eden and the Hebrew sanctuary. Parts of the above 
quotations are from the very oldest events in the record of 
the plains of the Mesopotamia country. They are at the 
very beginning of history as given in the Bible. The Egyp- 
tian sphinxes are in position as pairs, just as those found at 
Nineveh and in Hebrew history, and must be of the same 
source and model of art that produced the others. The illus- 
trations of Rawlinson’s Ancient Egypt fairly open the ques- 
tion as to whether Nineveh and the cities of the Euphrates 
have any claim in cherubic art over Egypt. In size of sculp- 
tures Egypt certainly has the preéminence. A common 
origin of this fashion of art in building and sculpture seems 
to be plainly indicated by all these illustrations and descrip - 
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tions, and whatever other theory may be advanced by differ- 
ent authors, they place this opinion before us as one upon 
which they. are agreed. Baldwin, author of Pre-Historic 
Nations and Ancient America, says on this subject, in Pre- 
Historic Nations (p. 55), “ Meanwhile it is distinctly apparent 
in the religions, mythologies, institutions, and customs of 
these ancient nations, that they all had the beginnings of 
their civilization from the same source. The foundations of 
their culture were laid by the same hand whose traces are 
still visible in its ruins—in the remains of its most ancient 
religious forms, its most primitive architecture, and its most 
Archaic styles of writing.” Baldwin is honored with mem- 
bership in the American Oriental Society, and has made two 
very readable and valuable books. In the passage above he 
concurs with others mentioned as to the unity of the origin 
of the art developed in connection with cherubic sculpture. 
His pet theory is that the origin of this culture was in 
Arabia, presuming that man began a savage, and that this 
civilization was the growth of his development. He recog- 
nizes on page 55 a very important fact in the following pas- 
sage: “In our researches into the beginnings of culture in 
the oldest nations mentioned in history, we perceive that 
they did not originate civilization. It preceded their exist- 
ence and came from an older people. They gave it new 
forms, each developing an individuality of its own; but it 
came originally from abroad. On this point tradition is uni- 
form and explicit.” A very important fact is in this passage, 
viz., that civilization is older than all known possessors of it. 
Our author says it comes from another and older people, un- 
known. The fact that it is older than the nations possessing 
it, and is from the same origin, and is so thoroughly saturated 
with religious ideas, and these ideas are blended with the be- 
ginnings of religion in the Eden of Genesis, is an exceedingly 
significant combination of facts. It is a religious civilization. 
If it were of human origin it would have no source for its 
predominating religious phases. It is older than the nations, 
and its chief glory is displayed in temples of God, thrones of 
divine kings, and the worshiped sun. Whatever is held to be 
God, this art shows by his relation to it that it is all godward 
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guardian of the footsteps of my royalty, who rejoices my 
majesty, perpetuate his presence always, and its arms (the 
arms of the king’s majesty) will never lose their strength.’ 
And a little before that, in speaking of the workmanship of 
the palace, ‘The gates of fir with solid panels, I have bound 
them with bands of silver and of brass, and I have furnished 
the gateways with genii, with stone colossi which, like the 
beings they represent, overwhelm (with fear) the breast of the 
wicked, protecting the footsteps, and conducting to their ac- 
complishment the steps of the king who made them; to 
right and to left I have caused their bolts to be made.’ ” 
Passages of the import of the above, declaring that the 
cherubiec figures stood as guards at the gates of palaces and 
of thrones, could be increased so as to seem cumbersome 
from their great number. One matter to which I wish to 
call especial attention is that these cherubic figures are alike 
at thrones and temlpes. We shall have need of this fact 
further on, and to make it more evident as a fact, I reproduce 
a few quotations of Lenormant. “Two bulls of the gate 
of the temple Eshakil;”’ “two door-keepers;” “two bulls 
of the gate of the goddess Damkini;” “ ‘six bulls’ of the 
three gates ‘of the sun.’” These with other passages show 
the cherudic bulls in pairs are guards at the gates of kings, 
temples, gods, goddesses, and of the sun. They guarded the 
way. to the tree of life in Eden, and their place designated 
the presence place, audience room of the God of the Bible, 
both in Eden and the Hebrew sanctuary. Parts of the above 
quotations are from the very oldest events in the record of 
the plains of the Mesopotamia country. They are at the 
very beginning of history as given in the Bible. The Egyp- 
tian sphinxes are in position as pairs, just as those found at 
Nineveh and in Hebrew history, and must be of the same 
source and model of art that produced the others. The illus- 
trations of Rawlinson’s Ancient Egypt fairly open the ques- 
tion as to whether Nineveh and the cities of the Euphrates 
have any claim in cherubic art over Egypt. In size of sculp- 
tures Egypt certainly has the preéminence. A common 
origin of this fashion of art in building and sculpture seems 
to be plainly indicated by all these illustrations and descrip - 
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tions, and whatever other theory may be advanced by differ- 
ent authors, they place this opinion before us as one upon 
which they. are agreed. Baldwin, author of Pre-Historic 
Nations and Ancient America, says on this subject, in Pre- 
Historic Nations (p. 55), “ Meanwhile it is distinctly apparent 
in the religions, mythologies, institutions, and customs of 
these ancient nations, that they all had the beginnings of 
their civilization from the same source. The foundations of 
their culture were laid by the same hand whose traces are 
still visible in its ruins—in the remains of its most ancient 
religious forms, its most primitive architecture, and its most 
Archaic styles of writing.” Baldwin is honored with mem- 
bership in the American Oriental Society, and has made two 
very readable and valuable books. In the passage above he 
concurs with others mentioned as to the unity of the origin 
of the art developed in connection with cherubic sculpture. 
His pet theory is that the origin of this culture was in 
Arabia, presuming that man began a savage, and that this 
civilization was the growth of his development. He recog- 
nizes on page 55 a very important fact in the following pas- 
sage: ‘In our researches into the beginnings of culture in 
the oldest nations mentioned in history, we perceive that 
they did not originate civilization. It preceded their exist- 
ence and came from an older people. They gave it new 
forms, each developing an individuality of its own; but it 
came originally from abroad. On this point tradition is uni- 
form and explicit.” A very important tact is in this passage, 
viz., that civilization is older than all known possessors of it. 
Our author says it comes from another and older people, un- 
known. The fact that it is older than the nations possessing 
it, and is from the same origin, and is so thoroughly saturated 
with religious ideas, and these ideas are blended with the be- 
ginnings of religion in the Eden of Genesis, is an exceedingly 
significant combination of facts. It is a religious civilization. 
If it were of human origin it would have no source for its 
predominating religious phases. It is older than the nations, 
and its chief glory is displayed in temples of God, thrones of 
divine kings, and the worshiped sun. Whatever is held to be 
God, this art shows by his relation to it that it is all godward 
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as held in the minds of the people. Of just such a beginning 
we have a statement in the book of Genesis—a civilization 
older than mankind, in which they found a garden planted 
and just those things fit to give paternity to the oldest civili- 
zations of the world. 

It is further noted that the thrones with cherubic forms at 
their entrances all had gardens in their rear. The name given 
to these gardens among the Greeks was paradise. The reader 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis, in school-boy life or later years re- 
members that there was a paradisios in the rear of the throne 
of the father of Cyrus and his successor; also that when Cyrus 
came to the palace of Abrockomas he found a throne with a 
paradisios in the rear of it, which he cut down and destroyed. 
The garden of Eden was held in the valley of the Euphrates 
to have been in a high mountain, and at the point so high as 
to form the connecting link between earth and heaven. Im- 
itation of this ideal of the exalted Eden led to the great gar- 
dens of Babylon, standing high upon strong masonry, popu- 
larly called swinging gardens. The garden was what the 
Greeks would call a paradisios, and even the tower of Babel 
was an effort to fix faith and attention upon the tower of 
Babylon as a better paradise than the one left in the high- 
lands of Central Asia. 

Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord, has been 
counted as the great slayer of wild beasts in popular opinion. 
The word hunter means in its Hebrew original the maker of 
conquests, and the record of his conquests giving him four 
cities as the beginning of his kingdom, is given us in the 
Bible and abundantly confirmed by the Accadian cuniform 
writings from Accad, one of his four cities. He was the 
maker of conquests before the Lord, in which he asserted for 
himself an Eden, a cherubic throne lifted high above the 
plains of Shinar by immense masonry, the ruins of which 
still busy the antiquarian. These kings of Nimrod’s line 
claimed to have in themselves the fulfilment of the promise 
made to Eve. Therefore the cherubim that kept the 
way of the tree of life must keep his throne who claimed 
way, the truth, and the life.” The declaration of his making 
to be “the conquests before the Lord was predicated upon 
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the assumption of his being the promised seed, and, there- 
fore, taking the place of the Lord between the cheru- 
bim, as shown by the thrones and palaces and paradises 
of Babylon. The assumption of this claim was not by 
bim alone. He was the first to make it, and it was made 
by his successors continually at every new conquest, until 
the mighty defeat on the plains of Dura of his successor 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

I am not to enter just yet upon the influence of the first 
promise upon the world as proof that there was such a prom- 
ise, for at present I only seek to make a statement in ex- 
planation of the fact that cherubim guarded palaces as well 
temples, because the palace was the civil seat of him who sat 
divinely in the temple. The king was divine and the claims 
of his divine right are not yet dead in the world. 

Let us before reaching our conclusion upon the symbols of 
Eden and their influence upon the world, attesting their ex- 
istence, consider the flaming sword from sources in tradition 
and ancient art and sculpture. At the gate of Eden between 
the cherubim there was reported to be a flaming sword, 
which turned every way to keep the way of the tree of life. 
Critical Bible students have had some difficulty in forming a 
definition of the flaming sword so as to describe it. Lenor- 
mant, in Beginnings of History, pp. 140-145, contends with 
Obry, who asserts that the story of the flaming sword is of 
Aryan origin, because he found in the tchakra of India a 
weapon that suits the idea of the flaming sword of Genesis. 
The ‘chakra of the Hindoos was a disk with sharp edges, hol- 
low at the center, which is flung horizontally, after having 
been whirled around the fingers in order to impart to it a rapid 
revolying motion. Upon this description, Obry identified it 
with the flaming sword of Genesis and claimed its origin in 
India. Against this claim Lenormant quotes a fragment of 
lyric poetry originally set forth in Accadian writing, the text 
of which, with an Assyrian interlined translation, is now on 
a cylinder of cuniform writing in the British Museum. The 
Accadian writing was from the city of Accad, which made 
one of the four cities of the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom. 
The warrior who speaks the poetry has his grapling hooks, 
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lance, lasso, bow, club, and shield, and holds a disk in each 
hand, concerning which he speaks as follows: 


“*In my right hand I hold my disk of fire; in my left hand I hold my disk 
of carnage ; 

The sun, with fifty faces, the high weapon of my divinity, I hold it; 

The weapon which devours entirely, like the ogre, I hold it; 

That which breaks the mountains, the powerful weapon of the god Anu, 
I hold it; 

That which bends the mountains, the fish with the seven fins, I hold it; 

The littu of the battle, which devastates and desolates the rebellious land, 
I hold it. 


The whirlpool of the battle, the weapon of fifty heads, I hold it. 

Like unto the enormous serpent with seven heads—unto a wave which 
divides itself into seven branches; 

Like unto the serpent which lashes the waves of the sea, (attacking) the 
enemy in front, 

Devastating, in the violence of battle, dominatrix of heaven and of earth, 
the weapon of seven heads, I hold it. 


The weapon which fills the land with the terror of its vast strength, 
In my right hand, powerfully, the projectile of gold and of onyx, I hold it.” 


Thus we have described in this passage from one of the 
most ancient texts of Chaldean poetry something that is like 
the tchakra of India. Following the method of the science of 
language, after finding this disk of Chaldea and the ‘chakra 
of India one and the same kind of weapon, our conclusion 
would more naturally be that it belonged to the stock of 
things which the Turanians of Accad, the Aryans of India, 
and the Semites of Assyria and Palestine had from their 
ancestors. This same disk is the hieroglyphic character 
of Egypt that stands for their sun-god kings. Egypt comes 
in as a possessor of the same testimonial which Obry identi- 
fies with the flaming sword of Genesis, and we place the 
record of the flaming sword in Genesis as having the con- 
current testimony of the remains of Accad, and Assyria, and 
Egypt, while Indian art and literature claim it as theirs. A 
thing so universally claimed makes good its own right to 
be held as being older than the claimants, and we place it 
by the side of the other symbols of the East of Eden, as 
having ample concurrent testimony to show that it was East 
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of Eden and had, therefore, the opportunity to become the 
property of the world. 

The construction of Babylonian, Egyptian, and Persian 
thrones, fashioned with the seat of the king between the 
cherubim, and the park or garden, with its tree of life in the 
center of it, just back of the throne, are things so well 
kuown that I shall only mention them. 

The most ancient name of Babylon in the idiom of the 
anti-Semitic people was Timtirki, meaning “the place of 
the tree of life.” “ The figure of the second plate which we 
connect with the tree of the Edenic traditions, appears as a 
symbol of eternal life upon the curious sarcophagi of enam- 
eled pottery belonging to the last epoch of Chaldean civiliza- 
tion, posterior to Alexander the Great, which have been dis- 
covered at Warka, the ancient Urak,”’ * or Erick of the Bible, 
makes good its claim to a place with the other symbols. It 
is the Soma of India and the Haoma of Persia. In the land 
of Canaan the high places had their sacred cattle and tree of 
life. Israel fell in with the custom, and we have the story of 
Gideon killing the white-backed, wing-sided cattle of his 
father for sacrifice, and cutting down his tree of life for wood 
for the altar of sacrifice to Jehovah. We have, therefore, in 
the art of the world ample testimony to the truth of the 
record of the symbols East of Eden. It may not be amiss 
to trace these symbols this side of the remnants of former 
civilizations. We shall find their impress plainly in the live 
issues of to-day. The habit of using cherubic figures in the 
construction of thrones of kings is one well defined in the re- 
mains of old civilizations. The coat-of-arms was developed 
from the fashion of the throne. The cherubic elements of 
the throne would, therefore, pass into the coat-of-arms. The 
cherubims were variable combinations of the form of man, 
the lion, the ox, and the eagle. Sometimes one of these forms 
prevailed even to the exclusion of some of the others. By 
transition from the throne, these forms of variation passed 
into the fashion of the coat-of-arms. Let the reader take up 
the illustrations of coats-of-arms and see how many of them 
are with the forms of life that make up the cherubim. In 


* Lenormant’s Beginnings of History, p. 85. 
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the Accadian passage above, the flaming sword or disk is as- 
sociated with the sun. The sun seems to be counted as God’s 
flaming sword. Stars and scepters became closely allied, 
and stars have grown in the poetic fashion like that given to 
the disk or flaming sword of the Accadian poet quoted aboye. 
This element of poetical conception of stars as allied to our 
destiny, as the Accadian poet places his disk unto himself, is 
so familiar to English readers that I only call attention to 
the fact and ask the reader to call upon his own recollection 
of poetical allusions to stars, keeping in mind the relation 


of sun and stars to the flaming sword in the myth-making of 


the world, and also the cherubic elements. Continuing the 
investigation of the coat-of-arms of different lands, we shall 
find almost every one of them to show traces of the symbols 
East of Eden. Our own national emblem has the eagle and 
the stars. The coat-of-arms often gives fashion to medals 
and coins. The tradesmen, busy with their coins for their 
wares, stop not to see the cherubic and flaming-sword stamp 
that they bear. The forms on the coats-of-arms in many 
instances are in position in pairs, as they were ages ago, and 
there still lingers in the patriotic oratory and poetry of the 
country much of the same mythical elements concerning the 
forms of the coats-of-arms that abounded thousands of years 
ago along the banks of the Euphrates. The cherubic form, 
then, still bears a high place in the wor!d, being used yet in 
the heraldry of the world. We shall have occasion to refer 
to this again in the discussion of the first promise as a factor 
in the world’s history. 

Sabianism, the worship of the sun, moon, and stars, is, per- 
haps, the oldest idolatrous form of worship known to the 
world. I think we shall have but little difficulty in tracing 
its connection with Edenic symbols. The sun is freely pre- 
sented in cuniform remains as having cherubic forms at his 
gates. The sun, the king, and the form of divine glory in 
the fashion of the Ormuzd of the Persian monuments all 
have the place between the cherubim. Layard gives wood 
cuts of this form, and describes it in the following words, 
in which he presents the king in adoration before it: “It 
will be observed that in the earliest sculptures of Nimroud 
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the king is only seen in adoration before one symbol of the 
Deity—the figure with the wings and tail of a bird inclosed 
in a circle, resembling the Ormuzd of the Persian monu- 
ments. Although there are eagle-headed figures and other 
mythic forms, yet in no case do they appear to be objects of 
worship. The king is generally standing or kneeling beneath 
this figure in the circle, his hand raised in sign of prayer or 
adoration. The sacred tree is before him, but only, it may 
be presumed, as a type. The same symbol is also seen above 
him when in battle and during bis triumphal return. It is 
never represented above any person of inferior rank, but ap- 
pears to watch especially over the monarch who was probably 
typical of the nation. When over the king in battle it shoots 
against the enemies of the Assyrians an arrow, which has a 
head in the shape of a trident. If it presides over a triumph, 
its action resembles that of the king, the right hand being 
elevated and the left holding the unbent bow. If over 
a religious ceremony, it carries a ring or raises the extended 
right hand. This emblem does not always preserve the 
form of the winged figure in the circle, but sometimes as- 
sumes that of a winged globe, wheel, or disk, either plain or 
ornamented with leaves like a flower. In this shape its re- 
semblance to the winged globe of Egypt cannot be over- 
looked. This well known symbol constantly occurs on the 
walls of Persepolis and on Persian monuments of the Ache- 
menian dynasty as that of the Supreme Divinity. It is also 
seen in the bas-reliefs of Ptereum, and furnishes additional 
evidence in support of the Assyrian or Persian origin of 
those rock-sculptures and of the Assyrian influence in Asia 
Minor.” * This same symbol, with its modification of forms, 
is frequently found in the ornaments of masonry about door- 
ways in ancient American remains. “In Egypt it was the 
sun with the wings of a scarab; a red solar disk and two 
pendent urei. .... Whether the winged figure in the cir- 
cle, or the winged globe, or simply the sun was the original 
form, I will not attempt to conjecture.’+ The relation of 
the sun to this figure, which is so intimately associated with 
the cherubic figures, expressed in the last passage, seems 





* Layard’s Nineveh, vol. 11., pp. 339-341. Tt Ibid, p. 340; foot-note. 
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rather to throw some light upon the question of its origin. 
This figure, especially in Egypt, was between the cherubim, 
just as the shechinah of the Hebrew tabernacle and temple 
was. In the passage quoted above the king bows before the 
winged circle or disk, and in that attitude the tree of life is 
before him. This symbol then is in position to the tree of 
life as the flaming sword was. Being placed in Egypt in the 
position of the flaming sword in relationship to the cherubim, 
and filling the place called the mercy-seat in the Hebrew 
sanctuary, there seems to be a reasonable presumption that 
this figure, which is called that of the Supreme Deity, be- 
came the exponent of those views of the symbols of Eden 
that made them designate the presence of God. Its relation 
to them is that of the shechinah of the Hebrew sanctuary. 
The original model of it, then, was from the symbols East of 
Eden, since it has connections in Persia, Assyria, Asia Mi- 
nor, and Egypt, as found in Eden. Yet in all of them it has 
the same connection with the sun. The Hebrews did not 
adopt Sabianism, but they held the same symbolism which 
was used in the sun-worship, in the worship of Jehovah. The 
issue is fairly then between the Jehovah-worship and the 
sun-worship as to which has the priority of right in the use 
of these symbols. This question, so far as I know, has not 
been directly considered as it now seems to force itself upon 
us. Christian men have presumed for Jehovah’s side, and 
anti-Christian have presumed for the Sabian side, each with- 
out a close study of the claims of the other side. The fact 
that the same symbols are in both worships, and that these 
symbols are those given in Genesis as at the very beginning 
of the Jehovah-worship, and are held by it all the way up to 
its development at the Bible “fullness of the times,” gives 
the Jehovah-worship some advantage in the claim. Sabian- 
ism, or sun-worship, seems to have used them as far back as 
we can trace its history, but it gives no definition of their 
origin, as does the Jehovah-worship, in which the source of 
them is given to God, and they came by record of title to 
the Jehovah-worship. Sun-worship makes no record of ori- 
gin for them, and is first found in connection with them, 
while they bear the record of being from a civilization older 
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than sun-worship, because older than the sun-worshipers. 
The claimants are parallel in their claim to claimants of the 


same property, one with and the other without a title, yet 
both holding possession. The Jehovah worship in having 
the older book-record has a decided advantage in this claim. 
But this question may be dismissed for the present, until we 
have considered the effect of the first promise of Genesis as 
a factor of the history of mankind, using the effect to prove 
the existence of its cause. In that discussion we shall know 
better what the Jehovah-worship is, and can define its claims 
by more accurate knowledge. Whether sun-worship or Je- 
hovah-worship is older, does not now affect the issue directly 
before us in this paper, viz., were the symbols of Eden really 
a part of the beginning of human history as shown by the 
record of Genesis? Sun-worship and Jehovah-worship 
both are in possession of them, as far back as we can 
trace either of them, and they make good their claim to 
being as old in human history as either of them. The 
sun-worship is held to be the oldest idolatry of the world. It 
passes back as we retrace the pages of human history until 
it is found in rivalry, as to age, with a pure monotheism, in 
which both have possession of the same symbols. There is, 
then, no religious history to dispute the record of Genesis 
that mankind began in an Eden now known, and with the 
symbols which the record of Genesis places in the beginning 
of the Jehovah-religion. The strongest testimony to the 
truth of the record of Genesis concerning the flaming sword 
and the cherubim is from Babylon, Nineveh, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt, and is mostly in their sculptured remains and 
records upon burned clay and stone. It has not, therefore, 
been tampered with, and will still withstand ages of usage 
unhurt. So far, then, we have the whole of antiquity in sup- 
port of Genesis, declaring its statements true. We have 
that record woven with national and religious life, and the 
chief factor in the oldest art and literature of the world. All 
the converging lines of the most remote antiquity meet in the 
story of Eden as told in Genesis. Added to the testimony 
found in that which is called myth and fable, comes the 
sculptor’s art and the oldest copies of written words on our 
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globe, without one word or fact of dissent, confirming the 
record of Eden. 

This discussion must be divided into two papers on account 
of its length. The first promise attested as a fact by its im- 
press upon mankind will be, of necessity, deferred until the 
next paper. Our investigations of these questions so far 
have been greatly facilitated by the fact that students of all 
manner of religious opinions have labored to find the mate- 
rial needful for this discussion. Each man, with his own 
aim and object in his work, has furnished ready-made ma- 
terial for my use. Being sought for other purposes than that 
to which I have placed them, their adaptation to the wants 
of this discussion, when not originally planned for it, makes 
the conclusions based upon them all the stronger. 


8S. H. Bucuanay. 














Art. VI.—WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING? 


’ 


“'THERE are tricks in all trades but ours;” so runs the old 
adage. John Ruhm, Esq., of Nashville, read “a paper with- 
out a title” at a meeting of the Bar Association of Tennes- 
see early in July of this year, in which, we are told by the 
Nashville American, he “drew the attention of his profes- 
sional brothers to the strange and yet well-known inconsisten- 
cies of inter-State legal proceedings in this country. He 
referred, for illustration, to the strange feelings experienced 
by a lawyer whom business, accident, or curiosity leads to 
the court-house of a neighboring State. The court-house in 
Franklin, Ky., for instance, is within twenty minutes’ jour- 
ney from the court-house in Gallatin, Tenn., and yet the 
Tennesse lawyer called to appear in a law case in Kentucky 
would feel as odd and ill at ease as if called to a case in Lon- 
don or Paris, thousands of miles away. The same differ- 
ences exist between any other two States of the Union. The 
ways and measures in no two of the States to arrive at right 
and justice between man and man, or between State and 
citizen, are the same; and the courts of each one of the 
thirty-eight States dissent in their turn from the course and 
rulings of the Federal judiciary in each of the States respec- 
tively. As the rules of practice and pleadings differ, so are 
found the most diversified statutes on all kinds of subjects in 
each State, and diversified decisions by various courts of last 
resort. On almost every subject touching rights of property 
and person in a limited territorial sense, which ought to be 
subject to similar rules and regulations the world over, there 
are new legislative enactments and different statutes, and 
these hardly subjected to judicial construction before another 
Legi-lature comes along and arbitrarily changes them again. 
The subject discussed is one of vital importance to litigants 
as well as to the legal profession,” continues the American, 
“and might well engage a month’s consideration by an asso- 
VOL. Iv., No. 83—29. 
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ciation of lawyers.”” And then seeming not to recollect the 
adage with which this paper starts off, the American, which 
is edited by a lawyer, adds: “It is strange that such dis- 
jointed condition of the machinery of justice should prevail 
in a country where the Legislatures are so largely made up 
of lawyers. May not the legal profession be responsible for 
it? Too many lawyers, we fear, seek positions in the Legis- 
lature for no other purpose than to secure enactments which 
are to affect exclusively their own clientage, with studied or 
ignorant disregard as to the effect upon the general laws of 
the country. Reformation is badly needed here, and it would 
seem to rest with the legal fraternity as to whether or not 
the reform shall ever be accomplished. Indeed we know of 
no department of government where reformation is so neces- 
sary as in our administration of law. The popular interests 
are quite as much involved as the professional, and lawyer 
and client are alike to be benefited by a simplification of 
inter-State legal machinery.” These are strong statements 
but the history of legal proceedings shows that they are un- 
fortunately too true. A few cases will illustrate this fact. 
The procuring of “enactments which are to affect exclu- 
sively their own clientage” by lawyers is “a crying evil.” 
Even Tennessee furnishes a notable instance where the Legis- 
lature was invoked to enact a law, and did enact it, to affect 
a suit already instituted. It was then a case where Greek 
met Greek, for parties to the suit on both sides were lawyers, 
and it was fought with great energy before the courts, but 
the new law did not stand the legal tests to which it was 
subjected, for the Supreme Court declared it unconstitutional. 
But all such laws are not thus contested. Pennsylvania 
boasts a citizen who is said not to cousider legislation of 
much value unless he paid for it. “He bought a boom bill 
through the Legislature,” we are told, “ allowing him to im- 
pose a tax of one dollar per thousand feet upon two hundred 
million feet of lumber per annum passing Williamsport, Pa. 
Behind him stood respectable men indifferent about the 
methods he used so they were not exposed and could make 
money.” The profits of this affair became encrmous, which 
bred differences between the principal and his confederates, 
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and finally exposure came. The procuring of legislation 
to meet special cases is no new thing under the sun. During 
the fifty years of his editorial life in Albany, N. Y., it was 
Mr. Thurlow Weed’s lot to be defendant in a multitude of 
libel suits, among which were quite « number instituted by 
Mr. James Fenimore Cooper, the novelist. Every one of 
these suits went against Mr. Weed, and although the dam- 
ages given in each case were inconsiderable, the expenses 
incident to the whole litigation were quite onerous. Mr. 
Weed always insisted, and reiterates the opinion in his auto- 
biography published since his death, that he was beaten be- 
cause the court refused to allow him to prove that the alleged 
libels were well founded. The sharp handling which he and 
other editors experienced from the novelist led them, Mr. 
Weed explains, ‘“‘to seek relief by legislative and constitu- 
tional modifications of the law of libel, modifications which 
deprived judges of the power to oppress obnoxious defend- 
ants, and permitted defendants on trial for libel to prove the 
truth of their accusations, and show that their motives were 
justifiable. In an effort so manifestly just and wise,’ Mr. 
Weed continues, “we were successful, both by wholesome 
legislative enactment and by a constitutional amendment. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that after these modifications 
of the law of libel, Mr. Cooper’s libel suits then pending 
were never brought to trial.” In this recital we bave an 
explanation of how a belligerent editor made it easy for him 
to *‘lampoon” an opponent without fear of the law of libel, 
and he was not slow to avail himself of this immunity, for 
he shows that he deliberately provoked a libel suit by a gen- 
tleman for whom he seems not to have entertained very high 
regard, and whose character he thought would suffer deeply 
by a judicial investigation. “ There had been,” he says, “ for 
several years growing ill-will between Mr. George Opdyke 
and myself. Feeling that that gentleman on several occa- 
sions had done me great injustice, I prepared with much care 
an article so direct and severe in accusation and comment 
as to induce Mr. Opdyke, under the advice of his coun- 
sel, to commence a suit for libel. The cause came on for 
trial in New York, and attracted for nineteen days a crowded 
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and attentive auditory. The jury disagreed.” The gratifica- 
tion of provoking this libel suit cost him, or rather his 
friends, who “ footed the bill,”’ over $17,000. 

Another instance of legislation to meet a particular case 
is furnished by Massachusetts. “An intelligent gentleman, 
an autbor of repute, a few years since sought to contract a 
marriage with his step-daughter. A law of the State standing 
in the way, he procured—so facile is the compliance of many 
of our law-givers under the pressure of personal pertinacity— 
a permissive law for his own particular case. This, happily, 
as some thought, received an Executive veto, agreeable 
doubtless, to the general sense of decency, if not to the moral 
instincts of the people.” The couple on marriage intent 
crossed the line into another State where no legal barrier to 
such an unnatural alliance existed, and they were married. 
Made husband and wife under the law of another State, the 
authorities of Massachusetts could not do otherwise than 
recognize them as such when they returned, and they are 
probably living in that State in that relation to this day. 
Parties divorced in New York may, one or both, be prohib- 
ited from marrying again by decree of the court granting the 
divorce, but they can cross the river, get married in New 
Jersey, scarcely a mile away from the spot where the legal 
interdict was fulminated, and then return to snap their fingers 
derisively at the officers charged with executing the laws and 
the decress of courts in New York, because a legal marriage 
under New Jersey law must be so regarded and treated by 
the courts of the former State. A man who fled from Brook- 
iyn, N. Y., a few months ago, when it was discovered, as was 
alleged, that he had two wives, was traced to Philadelphia 
and arrested, The young woman whom he met in a Sunday- 
school and induced to marry him, while he had already a 
wife and four children in New York, went to Philadelphia 
for the purpose of having him prosecuted, but she found she 
could not do so under Pennsylvania law. She returned to 
Brooklyn and applied for a warrant with a view to having 
him brought back for trial. Gov. Pattison, of Pennsylvania, 
had meanwhile notified the police that he could not issue a 
requisition except on the application of the first wife, and 
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she refused to make such application on the ground that she 
did not want to have her husband punished. Thus this in- 
jured woman is at “the end of her row” in her efforts to 
have the man who so cruelly wronged her punished because 
of the interposition of inter-State legal obstacles. This man 
committed a grave crime against the laws of New York as 
well as deeply wronging two women, but he will escape pun- 
ishment because his first wife will not prosecute him. 

These are specimens of the inconsistencies of inter-State 
legal proceedings that may well puzzle the lawyer, for they 
are something more than a puzzle to the non-professional 
man, since they cripple justice and render decrees of courts 
nugatory. “ Reform is badly needed here,” and it rests with 
the legal fraternity to inaugurate and accomplish this reform. 


Il. 


The Memphis Avalanche asserts that “ every case of lynch- 
ing brings the regular courts more and more into contempt,” 
to which the Nashville American adds: “ Perhaps if there 
was a little more stern but even-handed justice and less ‘ law’ 
in the court-house the institution would, in some instances, 
be less contemptible.” It cannot be said to be strictly true 
that every case of lynching brings the courts into contempt, 
unless they fail to take cognizance of these acts and to punish 
those engaged in such lawless demonstrations. This has been 
a year somewhat famous for lynching persons charged with 
murder and other crimes, and yet half a dozen cases will 
cover the instances in which courts have taken any action 
looking to the punishment of the men who set at defiance 
the laws and hang or shoot criminals, thas becoming crim- 
inals themselves, but. not a man so far has been punished. 
Is it any wonder that with such immunity from punishment 
mob law flourishes? Still there is a good deal of truth in 
what these journals say, and it is the fault of the courts 
themselves that these arraignments are true. The law’s de- 
lays, negligence of officials in criminal prosecutions, the 
failure of juries to convict when the guilt of the accused is 
unmistakable, and when the sense of justice of communities 
has been outraged by decisions purely technical and seem- 
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ingly, if not so intended, to benefit a prisoner on trial, have 
given to mob law a semi-respectability, so to speak, which 
it could never have obtained in a law-executing country. 
Thus at Waverly, lowa, a few months ago, two brothers 
named Barber, who were confined in jail on a charge of 
murder, were rescued by a mob and hanged. What excuse 
was there for interfering with the regular course of justice? 
One of the leaders of the mob said, “ We know that the 
chances are that the laws of Iowa won’t hang them, and so 
we take the law into our own hands.” There is the secret— 
distrust of the courts. And then we are told, “A large ma- 
jority of the people indorse the action of the mob.” In 
Miller county, Georgia, a few weeks ago a farmer, with the 
aid of a negro man, murdered his wife, who at the time was 
unable to turn herself in bed. They were subsequently ar- 
rested, together with a second negro who had aided in con- 
cealing the body of the murdered woman. They were held 
at a preliminary trial for murder. There was talk of burn- 
ing the trio at a stake in the court-house yard, but wiser 
counsels prevailed. Subsequently the wife-murderer and his 
negro accomplice were taken from the jail by a mob and 
hanged and their bodies perforated with bullets. And now 
it is stated by way of justification, “ The general sentiment 
of the county will approve the act of ‘Judge Lynch,’ since 
within two years two innocent women have been murdered 
in the same vicinity. In one case two of the guilty parties 
escaped punishment by breaking jail and fleeing the coun- 
try.” In this case the justification of the hanging by the 
mob appears to be based upon a fear that in the law’s delay 
these murderers might also break jail and escape punish- 
ment. These are only typical cases which occur almost every 
week in various parts of the country. The frequency with 
which mobs take prisoners from the custody of the officers 
of the law, and the immunity those engaged in such lawless- 
ness enjoy under the “ served-him-right”’ acquiescence of the 
law-abiding portion of the community when a guilty wretch 
is thus disposed of portend no good. The drift is certainly 
in a direction which every good citizen must deplore, since 
mob law is no law, but simply license to murder whomsoever 
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a lot of hot-headed fellows may select or the whim or malice 
of a leader may point out. 

A case in New York illustrates what the American would 
call too much law in the court-house. Onofrio Mangano, 
who killed a fellow-convict in Sing Sing prison, and for the 
past two years has been confined in the jail at White Plains, 
New York, was on July 21 remanded to Sing Sing by order 
of the Supreme Court. This was done on motion of the 
District Attorney for the following reasons: “ On the 27th of 
December, 1881, Mangano was convicted of murder in the 
first degree,” says the New York Times, “and on Jan. 21, 
1882, at a Court of Oyer and Terminer,of Westchester 
county, sentenced to be executed on the 10th day of March, 
1882. An appeal was taken by his counsel to the General 
Term of the Supreme Court, which gave him a new trial on 
the ground that the evidence did not warrant a conviction of 
murder in the first degree. An appeal was taken by the 
District Attorney to the Court of Appeals, which decided in 
June last, that it would not review a decision of the General 
Term except upon questions of law. Therefore the case 
could not be made any stronger on the question of delibera- 
tion and premeditation at a new trial, for the reason that the 
former witnesses are out of the reach of a subpcena, some are 
dead, and the whereabouts of others are unknown to the 
prosecution. As he is serving a life-sentence now, nothing 
would be gained by a new trial. Thus the man goes back to 
prison, having received no punishment for killing Williams 
(his fellow-convict), but on the contrary, has had an easy life 
in White Plains jail ever since the deed was committed.” 
That was certainly a case where there was too much law in 
the court-house, and it is characteristic of cases occurring fre- 
quently in criminal practice. Only a few weeks since a man 
died in St. Louis who murdered a married woman with whom 
he was “infatuated” more than eight years ago. He was 
arrested, tried, and sentenced to be hanged. The case was 
appealed and a new trial ordered. A second time he was 
sentenced to be hanged, and an appeal resulted in another 
new trial. A third conviction was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which tribunal sent the case back 
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for another trial upon some technical ground. Then after 
lying in jail eight years, broken down in health and energy, 
he was released on bond, only to die a few weeks thereafter. 
The St. Louis Republican declares that if his bitterest enemy 
could have seen him as he left the cell in which eight years 
of his life had been wasted—one of his lungs gone and daily 
hemorrhages from the other—he would have had nothing for 
him but compassion; and that the murderer had suffered 
tenfold more than if he had been legally executed. Very 
likely that is true, but it was the lawyers that saved the mis- 
erable man from the gallows, to suffer as he did, through 
technical pleas and quibbles, aided also by the lack of “a 
little more stern but even-handed justice” in the courts. 
It was in this way that this convicted murderer was saved to 
“die in his bed.” His bitterest enemy should have taken no 
delight in his sufferings. It is not the purpose of the law to 
torture criminals. The death-penalty is inflicted in a way to 
do its work as speedily and as humanely as possible, consistent 
with the nature of the punishment, and this meets with uni- 
versal approval, as is evidenced in the fact that the bungling 
of an executioner excites for him the scorn of the community 
for the needless pain he causes the culprit. It is the certainty 
and promptness with which crmminals are punished that 
renders such punishment a safeguard to the community in 
the prevention of crime. ‘ Under the English system,” says 
a writer on criminal law, ‘it is universally acknowledged 
that crime of the worst sort is not only more surely, but 
much more promptly punished than the same kind of crime 
is in the United States. The main purpose of laws inflicting 
the penalty of death is the protection of the community, and 
it is obvious that the purpose is far better served when the 
penalty is both certain and swift than when it is uncertain 
and delayed. The history of the various attempts in the 
several States to dispose of capital crimes is a complex one, 
and there have been such important differences at different 
times and in our different communities that it can hardly be 
dismissed with a general characterization. But it is not too 
much to say that where the alleged rights of the accused 
have been most elaborately guarded the undoubted rights of 
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society have been seriously compromised. A condition of 
the public mind has been brought about which robs the 
death penalty of nearly all its effectiveness and reduces it to 
a sort of judicial murder, for it is plain that the only ground 
on which society is justified in taking life is the assumption 
that life in general will be made more secure. Capital pun- 
ishment could hardly be even contemplated in a civilized and 
Christian community except as a preventive. Wheu it ceases 
to be that it becomes either a piece of worse than brutal 
revenge or a blunder eo terrible that if it could be brought 
home to any single conscience it would be intolerable. Yet 
capital punishment delayed for months or even years, until 
the public has half forgotten the crime, and is moved more 
by pity for the condemned criminal than by pity for his vic- 
tim or indignation at his act, is in no sense a preventive. It 
deters no one otherwise inclined to murder from the commis- 
sion of it. It turns the feeling of the public away from its 
just and proper object, and by placing the criminal in a false 
light, it actually encourages violutions of the law. This cer- 
tainly has become the general course of events in those States 
where legal methods have lent themselves to delay. There 
are scores of cases to prove this conclusion. Those whose 
duty brings them in closest contact with the criminal classes 
are united in their testimony that the law does little or noth- 
ing to deter violent men from taking life, and that it often 
encourages them. Every candid observer will admit that in 
the majority of cases the general feeling toward a condemned 
murderer is very far removed from detestation for his act or 
satisfaction with his fate, though both would have been felt 
had the penalty followed the offense surely and quickly. 
While this is true regarding those cases in which the penalty 
is finally inflicted, the want of the sense of responsibility 
with juries, with courts, and with prosecuting officers, arising 
from the fact that no trial is likely to be final, is often a fatal 
obstacle to justice being done. All concerned have a half- 
conscious feeling that their action is only a step in a compli- 
cated proceeding, which may not, and probably will not stop 
with what they do, and this feeling prevents them from per- 
forming their full duty.” 
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The Government is regarded by a large class as a legit- 
imate subject to “ pluck,” and the bold and audacious man- 
ner in which some operators do this thing is marvelous, while 
the ease with which they escape punishment when detected 
is simply wonderful in a land where the law is held to be 
supreme. Washington is a hot-bed in which not only the 
“ plucking” of the Government but of individuals flourishes, 
because it embraces a larger number of persons who congre- 
gate there to live by their wits than any other city in the 
country. The loose and shambling manner in which the 
criminal laws are executed is well calculated to encourage 
rather than repress crime, and Washington presents a ter- 
rible illustration of the fact. Take, for instance, what are 
known as the star route trials. The Government had been 
swindled out of millions of dollars through a conspiracy 
between certain mail contractors and an officer in the Post- 
office Department, and notwithstanding two trials of some 
of the parties implicated have been had, not a man has been , 
found guilty and punished. Men who are known, as abso- 
lutely as circumstances and proof can establish a fact, to have 
swindled the Government out of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been declared by two juries to be “ not guilty.” 

‘*One serious question connected with the star route prosecu- 

tion remains unanswered,” says the New York Sun, “ though 

it has been asked several times. How did it happen that all 

the great contractors who received the largest extra commis- 

sions from Brady escaped indictment? Why at the very b 
door of the grand jury room were cases of admitted extor- 
tion-referred to arbitration? Justice makes no distinction of 
persons. Those who act in its name and are its ministers 

are faithless to their trusts when they exhibit partiality of 

any kind. All these contractors stood on the same footing, 

so far as increased service and expedition were concerned. 

Some of the favored ones had temporary service of half a , 
million or more a year. This exceptional course toward cer- 
tain contractors has invited suspicion of its motives, espe- 
cially since it is known that hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lare are involved in any compromise that may be made. 
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Public opinion revolts at the name of compromise, after the 
close of the Ottman case a few days ago, when the extraor- 
dinary spectacle was presented of the Government turning 
over to him $10,000 of the money stolen from the treasury 
eight years ago, and which Ottman received directly as the 
confederate of the thief who stole it, and deposited in a bank 
in Alexandria to his own personal credit.” 

The raid on the treasury through the Post-office Depart- 
ment is not the only evidence of the corruption that has 
grown up under the lenient or rather non-enforcement of the 
criminal laws. The story of a large stealage by an army 
officer is told by a Washington letter-writer. “The Secret 
Service Bureau,” says this writer, “is a part of the machin- 
ery of the Government for apprehending counterfeiters, 
swindlers of the Government, mail robbers, and thieves in 
general of Government money and property. One hundred 
thousand dollars is annually appropriated by Congress for 
this service. One of the things which neither time nor eter- 
nity will ever disclose is for what the money is spent or what 
is accomplished with it. It is nearly two years since How- 
gate’s operations were accidentally discovered. It is a year 
and better since Howgate disappeared from among men— 
that is, men who will tell. Many people believe he is in 
Washington, having never been far away. Since his disap- 
pearauce, though it is specially a case for the detective force, 
it is not known that any thing has been done or attempted 
to bring Howgate to light, or even to find out by whose com- 
plicity his prison doors were swung wide open and he allowed 
to disappear from the most populous part of the city, where 
he was best known, in broad day. Apparently it is the 
easiest description of a case to work up. It is a curious 
mystery that where so much is known by a great number of 
people, the detective force of the Government should know 
nothing and seemingly care less. The riotous and extrava- 
gant life of Howgate was known all over Washington. He 
had no private property when appointed to the Signal Office. 
He was dependent on his pay for the support of his family. 
He became the purchaser of valuable real estate, he main- 
tained a costly yacht, and he indulged in pleasures requiring 
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a large expenditure of money. All these facts may be said 
to have been daily advertised in the newspapers of Wash- 
ington, and yet the accounting officers of the treasury passed 
without challenge Howgate’s fraudulent vouchers, which 
were manufactured to meet his own necessities or to serve 
the wants of friends. In one sense it is a mystery how this 
robbery could have been carried on successfully for several 
years. It was not possible without collusion on a large 
scale.’ Yet no one but Howgate has been indicted for this 
wholesale robbery of the Government, and he has escaped 
and no effort appears to be made to capture him, for the 
reason probably if brought back he might tell unpleasant 
tales. While this case “ hangs fire,” it has been made public 
that a number of army officers, including one chaplain, have 
been detected in duplicating their pay accounts—that is, sell- 
ing an account for a month’s pay before due to one banker 
or broker and then a duplicate to another. Some of the 
officers have been tried by court-martial and dismissed from 
the army, and others are still on trial. These were cases for 
the criminal courts, but the civil authorities having failed to 
act in the matter, the Secretary of War has taken the offend- 
ers in hand. It is stated that the duplication of pay accounts 
is no new offense in the army, and that its apparent outbreak 
at this time as a kind of mania is largely due to the publicity 
given to each case by Secretary Lincoln, who has pledged 
himself to break up this dishonorable practice in the army. 
But all army officers guilty of criminal practices have not 
escaped with dismissal alone. A Washington letter-writer 
details how leniently a large peculator was dealt with after 
he had been convicted of his crime by a court-martial and 
not a jury. “ Paymaster Hodge,” he says, “was on duty in 
Washington, where he had been during the war. He had 
been repeatedly ordered away, but in some way he managed 
to get the order rescinded and he stayed, having millions of 
dollars at his disposal. Brice was Paymauaster-General and 
gave Hodge a loose rein. Result, Hodge stole over $400,000 
and lost it, it is said, in Wall street, which is no better than 
losing it at the gambling table. He confessed his crime 
when he could conceal it no longer, and was tried by court- 
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martial. He was dismissed from the service and sent to the 
penitentiary. Did he become a common convict? No. Did 
he make restitution of the stolen money? No, not one dol- 
lar. Did he put on the striped clothes of the convict? No. 
Did he live on convict fare? No, for friends supplied him 
with every delicacy that money could buy. Then what be- 
came of him? Oh, he was simply placed in the library of 
the prison and wore the clothes of a gentleman. Did he 
serve out his sentence? Oh, no; he served about a year. 
Then he was pardoned by President Grant.” 

With all this “foraging” upon the Government and so 
little done by the courts to punish the guilty, is it a matter 
for wonder that parties banded together to plunder the citi- 
zens? “Prominent citizens of the District of Columbia,” 
we are told by the New York Times, “have undertaken to 
expose, overthrow, and prosecute a band of detectives who 
are as intelligent and crafty as they are corrupt. Thirty- 
four indictments against them have been found, but no one 
of the accused has yet been brought to trial. The Attorney- 
General of the United States regards these cases of sutficient 
importance to demand his personal supervision. He has 
resolved to secure the conviction of the guilty men, ‘ who,’ 
he says, ‘have been a terror to this community, and whose 
very freedom from punishment thus far has been a reproach 
to the administration of the criminal law by the authorities 
of this District.’ A large mass of evidence has been pub- 
lished, showing that these official detectives have been for 
years in league with thieves of a low grade; that they pro- 
tected local thieves and shared the proceeds of their robberies, 
and that they even planned burglaries, brought expert crim- 
inals to the city to do the work, and then sold the stolen 
property. Burglary, larceny, and kindred crimes were 80 
frequently committed that they caused no surprise. Very 
rarely was a thief caught and punished. The thief stole the 
goods and received a small sum for them from a receiver or 
middleman who was in the conspiracy. The detectives nego- 
tiated with the owners for the return of the property, and 
restored it if the ransom were sufficient for a profitable divis- 
ion; if it were not, they sold the property aud divided the 
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proceeds. ‘We held our wearing apparel, our household 
effects, our bonds, money, jewels, and ornaments subject to 
the will of thieves and burglars,’ said the chairman of the 
citizens’ committee in a public report, ‘with only the privi- 
lege of buying them back as often as stolen at a reasonably 
moderate price.’ If the detectives had been known only in 
connection with this very successful conspiracy to exact trib- 
ute from citizens, their exposure and prosecution would ex- 
cite but little interest outside of the city where they plied 
their infamous trade; but some of them were politicians and 
the friends or favorites of public men, and their influence 
was exerted to obstruct the administration of justice in the 
courts of the capital. Relying upon a band of subservient 
or frightened thieves for a large part of their annual incomes, 
they formed by their power over these scoundrels and by 
their affiliation with other criminals, a combination which 
extended its influence into the courts and served to aid and 
protect great criminals as well as small ones. Every success- 
ful crime and every discovery of hidden iniquity strength- 
ened these men and increased the number of persons whom 
they could control. Many honest men came to the conclu- 
sion that criminals could not be successfully prosecuted in 
Washington if the influence of these men and their allies 
were exerted against the Government. They shielded great 
public robbers. They infested the court-house and the peo- 
ple lost faith in the trial by jury. They became so bold that 
one of them defiantly declared upon the witness stand that 
while employed and paid by the Government he had contin- 
ually labored for the star route defendants. Thieves of high 
degree could boast of ‘a corner on the grand jury,’ or could, 
like Howgate, escape from custody with mysterious ease. 
The courts were undermined, citizens were deceived and 
plundered, and justice was disarmed.” 

These are sad revelations. What must be the condition 
of society, what the respect for law, where these things (and 
only a tithe has been related) are done with impunity? It is 
evident that a more rigid enforcement of the criminal laws 
is badly needed. The result of the star route trials has gone 
a long way to impair the little respect left for the trial by 
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jury. Men who read the evidence in these trials cannot un- 
derstand how an intelligent and honest jury could bring in a 


> 


verdict of “ Not guilty.” It has been a serious objection to 
the jury system that it excludes every man who has formed 
an opinion about a case to be tried, while it is a special effort 
of lawyers to get ignorant, pliant men that they can win to 
their clients, right or wrong. The former may be remedied 
but it is difficult to see how the latter can be, unless a certain 
amount of intelligence be required in a man summoned to 
serve on a jury. New York has remedied the former, and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure of that State contains the 
following, which has been substantially the law since 1872: 
** But the previous expression or formation of an opinion or 
impression in reference to the guilt or innocence of the de- 
fendant, or a present opinion or impression in reference 
thereto, is not a sufficient ground of chailenge for actual bias, 
to any person otherwise legally qualified, if he declare on 
oath that he believes that such opinion or impression will 
not influence his verdict, and that he can render an impartial 
verdict according to the evidence, and the court is satisfied 
that he does not entertain such a present opinion or impres- 
sion as would influence his verdict.’’ California has had the 
following provision in force for about ten years: “ But no 
person shall be disqualified as a juror by reason of having 
formed or expressed an opinion upon the matter or cause to 
be submitted to such jury, founded upon public rumor, state- 
ments in public journals, or common notoriety ; provided it 
appear to the court, upon his declaration, under oath or 
otherwise, that he can and will, notwithstanding such an 
opinion, act impartially and fairly upon the matters to be 
submitted to him.” The design of these statutes is to secure 
jurymen who shall be both intelligent and impartial, and the 
New York Sun understands that “they have worked very 
well in practice.” The New York Evening Post, edited with 
equal intelligence and impartiality, declares that “no insti- 
tution can possibly long stand the strain which we are put- 
ting upon the jury.” ‘“ From various causes,” continues that 
journal, “it has already so sunk not only in popular estima- 
tion, but in that of lawyers and judges, that the panegyrics 
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of it that were seriously put forth a hundred years ago now 
read like a burlesque, and as a rule no one, even in civil 
cases, resorts to it if he wishes a perfectly fair judicial in- 
quiry.” The New York and California provisions are an 
improvement on the old mode of selecting jurors, but is it 
not singular if the reform works well in New York that the 
Evening Post should denounce the system so strongly without 
exception? It is evident that the system must be hedged 
around with something more than a permission to place upon 
the jury intelligent men who have formed and expressed an 
opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the accused. 

The inefficiency displayed by officials in the enforcement 
of the laws is one of the great evils of the day, and its con- 
sequences are simply frightful. A dispatch from Boston 
states that an alderman has been telling of “the corruption, 
debauchery, and demoralization of the sewer department, 
the spoils of which he has been denied his share as a mem- 
ber of the aldermanic committee.” From Chicago comes 
the statement that a number of prominent citizens have 
signed a document addressed to the Governor of Illinois 
declaring that the mayor is trampling the State law known 
as the high license law under foot, and that “thousands of 
saloon-keepers are doing business under the authority of 
license illegally issued;” and what makes the matter worse 
is that in the long war which has been waged between the 
Citizens’ League and the city authorities the latter have 
secured a temporary triumph “owing to the dilatory pol- 
icy” of the former. “The victory gives the liquor-sellers 
that much more leeway and defrauds the city of about 
$1,000,000 of revenue.” In New York there is equally bad 
management, ‘“ Mayor Edson is right in his view,” says the 
New York Tribune, “that it is more desirable to suppress 
the evil of intemperance than to increase the revenue of the 
excise department, The excise laws were framed with that 
end in view, but the excise board has not made any satisfac- 
tory effort to comply with the law. It is a requisite condi- 
tion to the granting of a license that the applicant shall be a 
person of good moral character and shall give a bond for 
good behaviour. But licenses have been and are granted to 
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persons of notoriously bad character, while the commission- 
ers of accounts showed some time ago that one lager beer 
dealer was surety on one hundred and twenty bonds. If a 
book with the names of bondsmen were kept, as the commis- 
sioners of accounts suggest, it would be easy to detect such 
an abuse as that. Llow signally the excise board fails either 
to increase the revenue or suppress the evils of intemperance 
is evident from the fact that the department revenue was less 
last year than it was several years ago, while, according to 
the commissioners’ own showing, the consumption of liquor 
has increased fifty per cent.” A San Francisco dispatch of 
Aug. 18 says, “ Although there was evidence of bribery in 
many city officers, the grand jury which reported this week 
passed over the chief officers and indicted half a dozen beg- 
garly deputies. . . . . Nearly every week presents a curiosity 
in criminal law or court procedure. Gray, the former clerk 
of the harbor commissioner, who stole State funds and falsi- 
fied his books, is not yet brought to trial, although the case 
against him is as plain as noonday. He was released on 
$2,200 bail, although the expert who has just entered into 
the examination of his books shows he stole four times the 
amount of the bail. Gray says that he has proof that prom- 
inent officials were in league with him, and that his thefts 
were only a small part of the stealings of a huge ring. The 
constant delays in his case and the smallness of the bond 
required lend color to these charges. Another polite embez- 
zler is James Dodds, late county clerk of Oakland. Ue now 
enters a plea of insanity, saying he was crazed by specula- 
tion in mining stocks and did not know his own money from 
the public funds. There seems to be little chance of reach- 
ing these rogues while the officials are in the power of cor- 
rupt rings ran by ‘ bosses’ who have gained their influence 
in groggeries.” These reports, coming from four widely- 
separated cities, added to what has been already given in 
regard to Washington, show how wide-spread are the cor- 
rupting influences which are undermining not only public 
virtue but “the majesty of the law, 
punish rascals little better than a farce. There is a looseness, 
a lack of vigor in the administration of the criminal laws 
VOL. Iv., No. 8—30. 
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in every portion of the country that is well calculated to ex- 
cite the gravest apprehensions for the future, because it be- 
gets a feeling of disrespect for all law—a spirit that is inimi- 
eal to the peace and good order of society, the growth of 
religion, and the stability of the state. It is a lack of rev- 
erence for law that blunts the conscience and leads men to 
treat almost with levity the obligations of an oath. An in- 
cident is related by Rev. Dr. Darby, of Evansville, Ind., that 
illustrates the general demoralization resulting from an inefli- 
cient enforcement of the laws. “The antidote tor the de- 
moralization so prevalent,” says Dr. Darby, “lies in a due 
regard for the majesty of the law and the sanctity of an oath. 
Certainly we need no stronger evidence of this than the 
statement made by our city assessor in his report just pre- 
sented to the board of equalization. Mr. Rerz says, ‘ In fact 
nearly every body tries to hide their wealth from the assessor. 
Among the latter class quite a number swear to their sched- 
ules with what they call mental reservation. I call it mental 
perjury. These abuses above alluded to will not be corrected 
until some individuals are successfully prosecuted for per- 
jury.’ So strong a statement as that made by our assessor 
in so public a manner must have some reliable foundation in 
fact, therefore we have just cause for alarm. If there is false 
swearing in one place there may be in another. Such cor- 
ruption is ruinous to public morals and it must not go un- 
rebuked. It is no excuse to say, ‘ Every body does it and so 
may I.’ If men fear not the law nor regard their oath so- 
ciety has no hope. Let the voice of every honest man be 
raised to prevent the spread of this contagion. Perjury in its 
mildest form is high treason to civil society, is hateful to 
God, and should be despised by men. What I have said on 
this subject applies equally elsewhere, and the bold utterance 
of our honored assessor furnishes the key-note for a reform 
all along the line. Prudent men, cautious in what they say, 
and well informed as to the facts, tell us that ‘mental per- 
jury’ prevails to an alarming extent on the witness-stand 
and in the jury-box, where men do not personally approve of 
the execution of the law. If witnesses and jurors can thus 
take the law in their own hands, who of us, even in things 
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most sacred, are safe from the effects of their crime? If 
men, from personal motives, are false to their solemn oath in 
regard to one law they may be in regard to others, and the 
harmful effects upon society will know no limit. Officers, 
witnesses, and jurors are not held responsible for the exist- 
ence of any law, but in the matter of its enforcement they 
should be held to a solemn account under their oath. The 
highest interests of society are involved in this question, and 
the only safe standard is, ‘the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth ;’ one’s whole duty and nothing but his duty.” 


IV. 


A letter from a respected minister of Tennessee, referrin g 
to the extensive pardoning of criminals by the Governors ot 
some of the States, asks, “Is this not an unwarranted exer- 
cise of the pardoning power in many instances, and does it 
not account in some measure for the increasing disrespect for 
the verdicts of juries? Does it not tend to undermine 
respect for the majesty of the law in the minds of many, to 
the detriment of the best interests of society at large? May 
not the irresponsible, lawless, mob-loving populace plead 
that although men are convicted of crime it is useless, since 
executive clemency steps to the front and turns loose upon 
the community horse-thieves and house-breakers after a few 
months of confinement, to have the farce repeated of another 
conviction and sentence at the expense of the law-abiding 
community?” These points are well taken, for as reforma- 
tory institutions penitentiaries have never been a success. 
Occasionally a prisoner after serving out his term or being 
pardoned manifests a disposition to live a better life than 
before his conviction, and does live such a life, but these 
cases form the exception to the rule. It must be admitted 
that in many instances the complaints as to the too free exer- 
cise of the pardoning power by the Governors of many of 
the States seem not to be without reason. The Governor of 
Kentucky whose term of office expired a few weeks ago, for 
instance, pardoned so many prisoners out of the penitentiary 
during the closing months of his administration as to earn 
for himself the title of “pardon broker.” The communities 
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immediately interested complained that these pardons were 
generally uncalled for by any consideration for right and 
justice. One of his latest pardons was that of a man who 
committed a murder a few years ago in Hardin county, for 
which he was convicted of manslaughter and sentenced to 
twenty-one years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary, from 
which he appealed, but the Court of Appeals refused to dis- 
turb the decision of the court below. ‘He has escaped 
well,’ says the Court of Appeals, “as we think the testi- 
mony shows him to be guilty of murder, and we can see no 
reason why he should have a new trial, as his punishment is 
more lenient than it should have been.” This is a strong 
record, and it is no wonder the people of Hardin county are 
indignant that such a murderer should be turned loose upon 
them almost unpunished. There is little doubt that the par- 
doning power is injudiciously exercised in many instances 
by executive officers, and that the leniency thus shown is 
rather a license to criminals to “ ply their vocation” than a 
benefit to the pardoned or to society. It is a difficult thing to 
exercise this power just in the right way and at the right 
time. It is a hard matter to turn a deaf ear to pathetic ap- 
peals of friends of condemned criminals, but the executive 
owes a duty to the community, to protect it in its peace and 
safety, and should not permit his judgment to be carried 
away by a sentimental commiseration for a man who has 
wilfully become a felon. The only safe rule is to pardon 
none except where justice clearly and unmistakably requires 
such clemency; such, for instance, as in the case of a man 
wrongfully convicted, or where the punishment fixed by a 
jury is excessive, or for meritorious conduct which unques- 
tionably entitles a prisoner to this mark of consideration. 
But the Governor must be careful not to let his action be 
influenced by what appears to be popular clamor for the 
release of a prisoner, for that indication of public sentiment 
is at best only cheap clap-trap, as was demonstrated on a 
memorable occasion when the populace vehemently clamored 
for the release of Barabbas and in the case of many a pris- 
oner since. And still more unsubstantial, if possible, is the 
petition as an indication of what is really desired by the sub- 
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stantial citizens of a community in regard to the release of a 
prisoner. An “organized effort’? was made several months 
ago to get the President to pardon Sergt. Mason, who shot 
at Guiteau while guarding him in the jail at Washington, 
for which he is serving a term in the penitentiary at Albany. 
A petition asking the pardon was circulated in various States, 
and thousands probably signed it who knew nothing, and 
cared less, as to the nature of the crime they were seeking 
to have pardoned, for it is reported that nearly nine hundred 
thousand persons did sign it. The New York Times presents 
some of the salient features of this movement in a way that 
tells the story admirably of the thoughtless manner in which 
men of even more than ordinary intelligence sign petitions 
asking the pardon of those who exhibit an utter disregard of 
law and of life. “The petitioners allege that Mason ought 
to be pardoned because of the ‘great and general indigna- 
tion’ felt by the American people against the assassin of 
Garfield. It is painful to be compelled to admit,” says the 
Times, “that not only has the President remained unmoved 
by this powerful argument, but Secretary Lincoln has openly 
justified the imprisonment of Mason and declared that he 
ought not to be pardoned. Evidently Mr. Lincoln is as 
stony-hearted and implacable as was his venerated father. 
There is no doubt—in the minds of the nine hundred thou- 
sand petitioners—that Mason is unjustifiably punished. His 
fault, if fault it can be called, was of a two-fold nature. Le 
tried to kill Guiteau and he violated military discipline. It 
isa reproach to the nineteenth century that a man should be 
sent to prison for such petty offenses. It was Mason’s opin- 
ion that Guiteau deserved to die, and that opinion was gen- 
erally shared by the American people. Why, then, should 
not Mason have killed him? In many places in the far West 
the people are in the habit of hanging any man who is 
arrested for the commission of an unpopular erime. They 
argue that the man deserves to die; that to place him on 
trial before a regular judge and a legitimate jury would be a 
mere formality, and that much trouble and expense can be 
saved by taking him into the woods and hanging him. Sergt. 
Mason reasoned in precisely the same way, and there is no 
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denying the fact that had he killed Guiteau, the trouble and 
expense of trying the wretch would have been saved. In 
fact, a vast amount of trouble and expense would be saved 
were this theory to be adopted all over the country and were 
criminals to be treated in accordance with it. Whenever great 
and genera) indignation is felt against any prisuner await- 
ing trial any one should have the right to kill him. At least 
this is clearly the opinion of the petitioners who ask for 
Mason’s pardon. It is true that objections could be brought 
against this system of summary administration of justice. 
If great and general indignation is to authorize a man to 
shoot the person against whom this great and general indig- 
nation exists, occasional mistakes would be made. So far as 
can be learned, the apologists for Mason would make any 
man the sole judge as to the exact amount of indignation 
which would justify him in shooting alleged criminals, and 
this privilege might conceivably be abused. Even were it 
exercised with reasonable discretion, the country would in a 
short time be reduced to the level of Ireland, where great 
and general indignation against a landlord or a government 
officer authorizes any Irishman to take up the trade of an 
assassin. To substitute private assassination for trial by 
jury—which is what the Mason petitioners evidently advo- 
cate—would, perhaps, in the end fail to give complete and 
general satisfaction. Still, the fact remains that Mason is 
sent to jail for trying to kill an unpopular person, and nine 
hundred thousand people—some of them men of more or 





less intelligence—are convinced that he is severely and un- 
justly punished for a very trifling breach of etiquette. The 
other charge against Mason is that as a soldier he was set to 
guard Guiteau for the express purpose of preventing indig- 
nant citizens from murdering the wretch, and that in trying 
to kill him he not only disobeyed his orders but committed 
a breach of trust. What, we are asked, would become of 
army discipline were every soldier placed on guard over a 
prisoner to be allowed to kill him on the piea that the pris- 
oner was an unpopular person? Those who jastify the per- 
secution of Mason by this pettifogging plea know very well 
that an American soldier is not a machine, but a reasoning 
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man. He has a right to have his own opinions, and if these 
opinions conflict with those of his superior officer nine hun- 
dred thousand men are convinced that he is justified in act- 
ing according to the dictates of his own judgment. What 
if it be true, as claimed by Mason’s persecutors, that the 
army would become a mere mob and discipline would be 
entirely at an end if soldiers were allowed to shoot persons 
obnoxious to them and to treat the orders of their superiors 
with contempt? What is the value of the discipline of the 
army in comparison with the priceless treasure of individual 
manhood? Better that a thousand armies should perish 
than that one sergeant should be deprived of the pleasure of 
exercising his own judgment as to whether he will protect 
or shoot a prisoner. The pardon of Sergt. Mason would, ot 
course, be the triumph of the two great principles that assas- 
sination is justifiable where the victim is viewed with “ great 
and general indignation” by the people and that the Ameri- 
ean soldier has the right to shoot prisoners whom he is or- 
dered to protect. If granted, the pardon of Mason should 
° , at once be followed by the release of all murderers now in 
jail who can prove the existence of more or less indignation 
against their victims, and of all soldiers who have been im- 
prisoned for breaches of discipline. There is, however, little 
prospect that this result will be reached. The President 
shows no signs of pardoning Mason and the Secretary of 
War is strenuously in favor of keeping the prisoner in jail. 
It looks as if the nine hundred thousand petitioners had 
lost their labor, and had merely succeeded in advertising their 
own peculiar views.” 


V. 


A great deal of complaint is made in various parts of the 
country over recent attempts to enforce the Sunday laws, as 
though these laws were something new under the sun; and 
in New York the Penal Code of the last Legislature is, we 
are told, denounced as despotic, Puritanical, un-American ; as 
more rigorous than that of Russia; more tyrannical than 
that of Turkey; and all this because it requires a better ob- 
servance of Sunday than has heretofore characterized the 
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people of that State, and especially of the city of New York; 
and this, too, notwithstanding the rules of the Code in regard 
to the observance of Sunday are the same as contained in 
the laws previously enacted by the Legislature, but unen- 
forced. These denunciations have induced a New York 
journal to look into the decisions of courts in other States in 
the matter of Sunday observance, and the inquiry reveals the 
fact that there are pretty severe laws in force in many of the 
States, and when the courts have been appealed to they have 
generally given full effect to these laws. “ Smokers think 
it oppressive,” says the New York paper, “that cigar-shops 
should be closed on Sunday, but cigar-selling on that day is 
not lawful throughout the country generally. Three or four 
years ago the keeper of a cigar-stand in an Indiana hotel was 
prosecuted for Sunday sales, and the court sustained his de- 
fense; but last year, in another case, the court overruled its 
former decision and pronounced cigar-selling on Sunday un- 
lawful because unnecessary. A like decision has just been 
published in Pennsylvania. What of interference with tele- 
graph offices? The Indiana Supreme Court, in a case only.a 
year ago, declared that while a single message, under cir- 
cumstances of emergency, might be deemed ‘necessary,’ yet 
the business of telegraphy could not be deemed a work of 
necessity, but if prosecuted was unlawful and merely tol- 
erated. The buying or selling of goods is not generally 
allowed, nor is there any principle of law or American lib- 
erty which recognizes or sustains it. Every year’s law re- 
ports bring several decisions pronouncing such dealings un- 
lawful and void, not only when keeping shops and establish- 
ments open is concerned, but also when nothing is involved 
but quiet conversation between buyer and seller. Thus lowa 
and Michigan have recent decisions on the unlawfulness of 
‘swapping horses’ on Sunday. In Minnesota two men met 
on Sunday to form a partnership in business, and the court 
pronounced their agreement void for their violation of the 
Sunday law. This was less than two years ago. In Wiscon- 
sin, more recently, in an action by a farm laborer for his 
wages, the court pronounced the contract hiring him void 


because made on Sunday. In 1841 a suit was brought in the 
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the Supreme Court of New York by an attorney’s clerk, 
who was employed by the defendant at a weekly salary to 
work in his office copying papers and doing other things 
such as are usually done by a clerk in an attorney’s office. 
He sought to recover extra compensation for work done in 
the office on Sunday, after the general employment was at ah 
end, but the same in character as the services rendered in 
the ordinary calling of the parties. The court held that the 
plaintiff could not recover for these Sunday services, as they 
were within the prohibition of the statute against working 
on Sunday.” There are cases, however, where the courts do 
not enforce the Sunday laws as in the instances here recited. 
But after all, it is more the fault of the people than of the 
courts that Sunday laws are not more rigidly enforced. Men 
do not like to be made witnesses if not prosecutors by report- 
ing violations of the law, and so these are left to police and 
other civil officers to look after, and the result is the observ- 
ance of the day in many of the towns and cities is not at all 
creditable to the enlightenment of the age. 

The Sunday reform movement has reached St. Louis, 
where reform in the observance of the Sabbath seems to be 
urgently needed. “ Probably no city in the United States,” 
says the @ niral Christian Advocate, “has so little reverence 
for Sunday as a religious institution as St. Louis. We have 
on our statute books about the same ‘Sunday laws’ that 
other States and cities have, but no person appears to pay the 
least attention to them as a restraint on any one from doing 
just as he pleases; and the police authorities evidently con- 
sider themselves relieved from all obligation to enforce them. 
Visitors to the city freely express their astonishment at this 
condition of things, and count it a disgraceful surrender of 
American traditions and of moral culture to the exactions of 
foreigners and the low class of politicians who bid for the 
support of the people who do not believe in religion, This 
is not an unfair statement of the situation.” This condition 
of affairs in the commercial metropolis of the State finally 
aroused the better classes to an appreciation of the situation, 
and in response to their demands the Legislature of Missouri 
enacted a stringent Sunday law, but it has been defiantly set 
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at naught by a large portion of the saloon-keepers and many 
shop-keepers and others. The police made some effort to 
enforce the law, but accomplished very little, as was to be 
expected where the sentiment of the people was so decidedly 
in favor of making the day one of pleasure and riot, instead 
of its orderly observance as the law requires. In the case of 
running the cars by the street railroad companies on Sunday, 
the court decided that the State must prove that street cars 
are not a necessity in order to convict the officers of the com- 
pany for violating the law. The State having failed to prove 
this, the court instructed the jury to acquit, which was done. 
Subsequently the court held that the Sunday law does not 
repeal a special act of 1857, which was submitted to a vote 
of the people and carried, and which permits beverages other 
than distilled liquors and refreshments to be sold on any day 
in the week. Under this decision every indictment against 
the keepers of beer-saloons and beer-gardens was quashed. 
Of course this decision was a great victory for those who 
have no regard for Sunday other than to make it a day of 
business and of pleasure and indulgence. This decision is 
limited to St. Louis, to which city the special act is confined, 
while the Sunday law is being enforced in the other cities 
and towns in the State. Gov. Crittenden is reported as being 
quite indignant at the course of the saloon-keepers in St. 
Louis, and as “ considering the question of calling an extra 
session of the Legislature to amend the Sunday law so as to 
make it apply to St. Louis or to prepare and submit a pro- 
hibitory amendment to the constitution at the next general 
election. The Governor, in an interview, is reported as fol- 
lows: ‘I am an anti-prohibitionist from the soles of my feet 
to the crown of my head, but I feel, with the people of the 
State, that if the law is to be defied in St. Louis, and I have 
to choose between lawlessness and prohibition, I am a pro- 
hibitionist. Under such provocation the proposition will 
earry by fifty thousand majority in the State.” There is a 
fair prospect for an exciting contest in St. Louis especially, 
if not throughout the State, between those who believe that 
Sunday should be observed in a respectable way and those 
who believe and act otherwise; and it may be well that the 
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battle is to be fought there, where the moral effect of victory 
for Sunday as our fathers observed the day will be of ines- 
timable value in securing a proper acquiescence in the laws 
and customs of the country. Gov. Crittenden displays a 
proper spirit in behalf of the right. It was clearly the inten- 
tion of the Legislature in enacting the Sunday law that it 
should affect equally every part of the State, and the com- 
mon-sense view is that it should have that effect. But a 
special law, enacted a quarter of a century ago, intended to 
affect only the city of St. Louis, and of that class of legisla- 
tion which is enacted in response to the persistent appeals of 
interested parties, where not communities but a compara- 
tively small number of persons are to be benefited, has been 
dug up from among the dead-letter laws, and forsooth be- 
cause this piece of class legislation has not been repealed by 
special enactment it is held by a facile judge to override a 
general law—that this ancient bit of class legislation excepts 
St. Louis out of the operations of a general law of a later 
date. It is by this method of interpreting laws, a sort legal 
legerdemain, that the well-meant efforts of legislators are so 
often defeated and the best interests of society imperiled. 
We have in Tennessee, for instance, what is known as the 
four-mile law, that is, a law prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors within four miles of an institution of learning, 
except in incorporated towns. A number of towns where 
schools are located have surrendered their charters in order 
to get rid of drinking-saloons, which are regarded as detri- 
mental to the welfare of young men attending these schools 
as well as of the citizens generally. Imagine the feelings of 
the good people who have been laboring to promote the best 
interests of their respective communities at seeing how the 
work they are accomplishing in behalf of good order and 
morals may be circumvented when they read this paragraph 
in the Nashville American of Aug. 28: “Comptroller Pick- 
ard has had a consultation with Attorney General Lea in 
reference to the sale of whisky by druggists on prescription. 
Judge Lea holds that druggists may sell liquor on the pre- 
scription of a regular practicing physician, but that they are 
liable for the same tax as other tipplers. He further holds, 
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however, that the druggist who has paid his tippling license 
as prescribed by law may sell liquors on the prescription of 
regular practicing physicians regardless of the four-mile 
law.”’ If that opinion does not make the four-mile law a 
good specimen of legal “now you see it, and now you 
don’t,” it would be difficult to find one. 

Some Hebrew citizens of New York, who keep Saturday 
as ‘* holy time,” regarding the Sunday law as an infringement 
of their civil as well as their religious rights, procured an 
injunction restraining the police from interfering with them 
in carrying on their business on Sunday. The matter came 
up in the Supreme Court and Judge Arnoux dissolved the 
injunction. “In the argument before the court,” said the 
Judge, ‘ the learned counsel for the plaintiffs admit that the 
law which has been incorporated in the new Penal Code, and 
which for brevity’s sake will be termed the ‘Sunday law,’ is 
constitutional and within the police regulations which the 
State may lawfully enact. The only question, then, is, Can 
it apply to those whose religious faith requires them to refrain 
from labor on the seventh day of the week? Whatever 
may be the views of any individual, favorable or adverse, to 
Sunday laws in general, or to this law in particular, the duty 
of the court is simple and plain, and that is to declare the 
law as it exists, leaving its wisdom with the Legislature that 
framed it. The letter of the preliminary section is very lucid: 
‘The first day of the week being by general consent set apart 
for rest and religious uses, the law prohibits the doing on 
that day certain acts which are serious interruptions of the 
repose and religious liberty of the community.’ This sec- 
tion declares that the acts subsequently specified are serious 
interruptions to the rights of others, and, therefore, they are 
prohibited in general. Is it not obvious that by reason of 
keeping a store open for business on Sunday a temptation is 
presented to those who have no regard for Sunday as a holy 
time to violate the law? If a Hebrew merchant hired only 
Hebrew clerks and sold only to Hebrew customers, there 
probably would be but little inducement for him to keep 
open on Sunday. .... . But the counsel say, Cannot these 
devout Hebrews engage in their usual work on Sunday? 
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Cannot the tailor cut and sew his cloth and the shoe-maker 
his leather? The law prohibits it, although his doors are shut 
and his labor disturbs no one. This is what the law says. 
On the first day of the week all trades, manufacturing, and 
mechanical employments are prohibited, and al] manner of 
servile labor is prohibited excepting in works of necessity 
and charity. There is no exception that can avail the He- 
brew citizen. A violation of these prohibitions is Sabbath- 
breaking, and Sabbath-breaking is a misdemeanor for which 
the offender may be fined and imprisoned; and all commodi- 
ties exposed for sale on the first day of the week in violation 
of this chapter shall be forfeited. The punishment is explicit 
and severe, but this court, dealing with the question as it 
relates to all goods, wares, and merchandise, and to all man- 
ufacturing and selling, must declare the law as it exists, and 
must hold that no sufficient ground has been shown for thi 
exemption claimed by the Hebrew citizens.” That is the 
spirit which should characterize every court. It may be a 
hardship to the Hebrew citizen who observes Saturday as 
“holy time,” but he has cast his lot with a people who in 
their customs and laws set apart the first day of the week 
for rest and religious uses, and it is his duty to conform 
to these customs and laws, as it is that of every man, whether 
foreign or native, whatever his opinion or inclination may be. 
The law demands this of all citizens, and it is the duty of 
courts to declare the law as it exists, and to enforce it, too. 
The importance of this is illustrated by an incident that 
comes from Evansville, Ind. A meeting of citizens was held 
there at which resolutions strongly denouncing violations of 
the Sunday law were adopted, and the galoon-keepers were 
petitioned to close their establishments on Sunday. They 
replied, “If you will stop twenty or thirty other business 
operations from work on Sundays we will cheerfully and 
gladly close our saloons.”” While one man’s violating th 
law does not justify another in doing the same thing, there 
is a show of justice in this reply which carries with it a 
rebuke to men who profess to uphold the laws, yet pass 
lightly over or do not notice at all certain violations. All 
who violate the law must be treated alike. Why make war 
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upon the saloon-keeper for violating the Sunday law, and 
ouly for that, and not upon the merchant, the trader, the 
mechanic, and every other man who sets at naught the law 
setting apart the first day of the week for rest and religious 
uses, and who, by engaging in some worldly employment or 
amusement, “seriously interrupts the repose and religious 
liberty of the community?” It is only in the rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws that communities can protect themselves in 
the enjoyment of peace and security, and it is only by such 
enforcement of the Sunday laws everywhere that the day 
with its hallowed associations is to be preserved to us and 


our children. 
Jno. Mrtter McKee. 


NOTE. 
Reference was made in a former article (see the Review for January) to 
the efforts being put forth in various parts of the country to secure a stop- 
page of the running of trains and other work on railroads on Sunday. So 
far but little has been accomplished, but there is hope that these efforts 
will yet result in good, since a beginning in that direction has been made. 

Mr. Bennett H. Young, President of the Louisville, New Albany and Chi- s 
cago Railroad has made the experiment so far as to discontinue the run- 
ning of trains on his road on Sunday except one to carry the mails. Mr. 
Young gives in a letter to the Railway Age his reasons for the inauguration 
of this policy. He believes in the religious obligation to observe the Sab- 
bath, and that “every railroad manager operating a road on that day vio- 
lates human and divine commands, and by forcing his employes to do the 
same sets before them a continual example of the disregard of the highest 
obligations.” This, it is argued, involves an indifference of the employes 
to the corporate interests of the companies, as they see these companies 
breaking the laws of God and man with indifference and impunity. “The 
most defenseless property,”’ says Mr. Young, ‘‘is that of railways. Stretched 
out along lines reaching thousands of miles, it is simply impossible to de- 
fend it from sudden or organized aggression. ... . If every man in Amer- 
ica were made a policeman, it would be impossible to defend all the rail- 
way property in this country; and as a consequence railroad corporations 
are more dependent upon the protection of the law-abiding, moral, and 
Christian sentiment than any other class of property-owners. Are railway 
men, therefore, wise in doing what they can to teach and train their em- 
ployes to violate the Sabbath and with impunity to break the laws of the 
State for their protection? Would it not be wiser to encourage a respect 
for those laws?’’ Touching the argument that the public will have Sun- 
day trains, Mr. Young says that in the matter of running trains the inter- 
est of the roads is consulted first ; that they are run to suit themselves, with 
little regard for what the public may want; that they put on and discon- 

tinue trains as they find it pays, and do not hesitate to disoblige the 
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public when they have any strong motive for so doing. Mr. Young ex 
presses the opiniun that railways would gain much by sending their men 
back to the bosom of their families for a whole day in each week, and 
that no mere question of receipts should be allowed to weigh against the 
moral considerations involved. “It is rumored,” he says, “that this 
order of mine will be rescinded. I have only to say that so far as 
tried the results have been more than satisfactory; no injury or loss has 
been sustained ; the employes have in many ways expressed their gratitude 
and thanks for this privilege (of Sunday rest); and that so long as I remain 
in the management of the road no change will be made.” If, as a Phila- 
delphia paper says, railway profits and public convenience can be secured 
by running only mail trains on Sunday, then Mr. Young has taken a step 
which must be followed by every railroad in the country. “No nation 
ever needed the Sunday rest more than does America for the preservation 
of social sanity, and whatever makes the national Sunday more real will be 
welcomed by all who are wise to discern the signs of the times.”’ 











ART. 


Ir may be claimed that this admits of doubt at least, as it 
is held that death reigned in the animal kingdom for long 
ages before man had an existence, and therefore before sin 
could have been in this world. This paper is a discussion of 
death in man, and not of the history of mere animal life, , 
whether the latter is written in the rocks or elsewhere; 
hence whatever conclusions may be drawn from these records 
of the lower animals may not be affirmed of man, as it will 
be seen that he is much more than an animal. It is well to 
remember, too, that man’s remains are not found below where 
the history of sin is found. If no more could be said in the 
line of thought here presented it is significant, and will not 
be controverted by those accepting the Mosaic record that 


the history of man’s sin and of his becoming a dying creature 


are coincident. 


in itself, yet its value as evidence, associated as it here is, can- 
not be called in question. 

It has been asserted that as man’s body is a mere animal 
organism, and that as in bone and muscle, in blood and 
nerve, in internal and external tissues, it is not widely differ- 
ent from what is found in the lower animals, and as the 
latter die because of their physical organization therefore 
man’s death is a result simply of his physical constitution. 
Here are two faults: 1. Want of proof that the lower ani- 
mals die simply because of their organism. This has not 
been demonstrated. 2. Even if that were demonstrated of 
the brute creation, it yet remains that man, though possessing 
a physical nature, is, as has been indicated, much more than 
an animal; and therefore what might be affirmed of mere 
animal organism may not be held as necessarily true of man. 

The history of creation marks a clear distinction of nature 
in man from the lower animals. Of him, and of him only, it 
issaid: “So God created man in his own image, in the image 
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While coincidence may not be held as proof 
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of God created he him.” This peculiarity in man gave him 
in the mind of the Creator, rightfully, “ dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth.” Surely here is too marked a distinction to justify us 
in holding that what is true of the bodily destiny of the mere 
animals is therefore true of man in the death of his body. 

It is worthy of note that we have here the history, not only 
of man’s having the whole lower creation placed under his 
dominion, but, as has been intimated, the reason of that do- 
minion is here definitely stated. “And God said, Let us 
make men in our image, after our likeness; and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fow! of 
the air,” etc. His dominion over them was evidently because 
he, unlike them, was made in the image of God the Creator, 
and possessor of all things. 

Is it argued that of man it is said, “ Till thou return unto 
the ground; for out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou art 
and unto dust shalt thou return”? It is enough to reply that 
this was not said of man until after he became a sinner, and 
that the statement is widely different from that originally 
made concerning the source of man’s bodily formation. 
There the reading is marked: “And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” No decay 
or death indicated here. Life alone is voiced. It cannot be 
claimed that more than the mere possibility of death is here 
suggested, certainly not as necessity. 

It has been asserted that death was not the result of 
man’s physical constitution then, in the event of his having 
continued in the sinless state in which he was created, the 
multiplying of the race indicated in Gen. 1. 28 would have 
overstocked the earth with inhabitants. It is very easy to 
raise objections to the ways of God, but it is very foolish to 
do so, as he declares, “For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord”; 
and this is as true here as in the matter of personal salva- 
tion to the sinner in connection with which this divine utter- 
ance occurs. It may be answered further, and probably 
VOL. Iv., No. 8—31. 
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more satisfactorily to the objector, that in the history of the 
translation of Enoch and Elijah to heaven without their 
being subjected to physical death we have a most reasonable 
solution of any such difficulty. 

But not to detain with indirect argument longer, it will be 
remembered that God forewarned man that if he sinned he 
should die. “And the Lord God commanded the man, say- 
ing, Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat. 
But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou shalt 
not eat of it, for in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.’—Gen. m1. 16, 17. It cannot be said that the 
meaning here is that in the event of man’s eating of the for- 
bidden fruit he shou'd the sooner die, for it is a historic fact 
that while the sentence of death was pronounced upon him 
as soon as he sinned, yet that sentence was not executed for 
about nine hundred and thirty years thereafter. As indicated 
in the marginal reading, the import of the sentence is, 
“ dying thou shalt die ”—that death is no longer a mere pos- 
sibility to man; it has become a certainty. 

Before the act of transgression our foreparents evidently 
understood this warning to have reference to their becoming 
subject to physical death in the event of their disobedience ; 
hence the reply of Eve to the serpent, “And the woman said 
unto the serpent, we may eat of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden: but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of 
the garden God hath said, ye shall not eat of it lest ye die.” — 
Gen. 11. 2,3. This language under the light of the nine- 
teenth verse makes it clear that physical death is meant, and 
there is no reasonable room to doubt that Eve so understood 
it. Not a word from our foreparents suggests any doubt that 
when God said to them, “ For in the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die,” they as certainly understood that he 
referred to the death of their body as when he, after their 
transgression, in pronouncing sentence, said, “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the 
ground; for out of it was thou taken; for dust thou art and 
unto dust shalt thou return.” Toil and physical death as a 
fact in them was certainly brought home to them by this last 
language, and their liability to physical death was as certainly 
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understood in the warning before given. What righteous 
judge will put a construction on law when pronouncing 
sentence upon a criminal which he did not hold forth 
when that man,in civil innocence, was but the bearer of 
the judge’s interpretation of the law? And will not the 
Judge of the whole earth do right? The fact that he will 
ever and certainly do right assures us that we are forbidden 
to call in question that when the interdiction was announced 
from the lips of God man understood that physical death 
would be a result of his disobedience. 

It is not necessary that we stop here to distinguish spirit- 
ual and eternal death from physical, and show the relation ot 
sin to them, further than to state as a fact that whenever the 
cause of death—-spiritual, eternal, or physical—is mentioned 
in the Bible sin is presented as that cause. (See Deut. xxrv. 
16; Jer. xxx1. 30; Ezek. xvi. 20; John vir. 24.) Death is 
born of sin (James I. 15); Death is led by sin (1 John v. 16) ; 
Death is under the reign of sin (Rom. v. 17); Death’s sting 
is sin (1 Cor. xv. 55, 56); Death is the wages of sin (Rom. 
vi. 23); The second death is because of sin (Rev. xx. 12-15; 
John rr. 36). 

The Scriptures say, “ Forasmuch, then, as the children are 
partakers of flesh and blood, he (Jesus) also himself took 
part of the same; that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is the devil.”—Heb. 
um. 14. Or, as elsewhere submitted, “ That he might destroy 
the works of the devil.”—1 John m1. 8. 

It will not be controverted that the reference in the former 
of these passages is a physical death, as Jesus did pass 
through it, but certainly was not subject te either spiritual or 
eternal death. This being true, the devil is here said to have 
the power of physical death—that is, Satan, by reducing man 
into sin, thereby brought him under the sentence of death. 

From the final force of this sentence Jesus came to redeem 
us; therefore sin must be the root or cause of physical death. 
Hence he who came to save us from sin will, as a part of that 
work, abolish or destroy physical death. It is said of him, 
“ Who hath abolished death, and brought life and immortal- 
ity to light in the gospel.” —-2 Tim. 1. 10. And again, “ For 
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he (Christ) must reign till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.”— 
1 Cor. xv. 25, 26. 

Whose enemies will Christ put under his feet? Certainly 
the believer’s as well as his Father’s. Now, it will be con- 
ceded that the work of Christ has to do with sin and its 
results upon man, and that only (1 Tim. 1. 15). Llence the 
conclusion is inevitable that physical death is a result of sin, 
and therefore not simply a result of man’s animal organism. 

In the Scriptures physical death is said to be as really con- 
nected with man as a sinner as the resurrection from death is 
connected with Christ as our Redeemer. “ But now is Christ 
risen from the dead and become the first fruits of them that 
slept. For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” —1 Cor. xv. 20-22. 

The antitheses here are clear and convincingly forcible— 
man and Christ. Death of the body and the resurrection of 
the body. Man the author of death, Christ the author of 
the resurrection from death. Man as a sinner involved in 
physical death, Christ as a Saviour redeeming man from 
physical death. As death came by man it could not be 
merely the result of his physical constitution. 

It will be seen in the foregoing that the Scriptures put 
death in the category of curses to man. Sin is the only 
cause of curse to our race. “ Because thou hast hearkened 
unto the voice of thy wife and hast eaten of the tree of 
which I commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it, 
cursed is the ground for thy sake, in sorrow shalt thou eat 
of it all the days of thy life.”—Gen. m1. 17. 

It is said of Christ that he has the keys of hell and death. 
Does he save from exposure to hell? He saves us from the 
triumph of death as well. Hence when John saw the holy 
city, the home of the redeemed of the Lord, and heard a 
voice describing its blessedness, this element among others 
was announced, “And God shall wipe all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow,” 
etc.—Rev. xxi. 4. Then as sin is the only cause of curse to 
man, and death is declared to be a curse to him, it is because 
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of sin in man that death now reigns in his physical nature. 
As the final scripture to be brought forward in this discus- 
sion, attention is now asked to Rom. v. 12, where physical 
death is, with striking emphasis, declared to be the result of 
man’s sin: “ Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death hath passed upon.all 
men for that all have sinned.’ God here describes the en- 
trance of death into the world. One emphasis is on the ex- 
pression “by one man.” Adam is here characterized not 
merely as the first sinner of the human family, but as the one 
who laid human life open to the power of sin and its results, 
physical death being the one here mentioned. The other 
emphatic expression here is “death by sin.” Not death by 
natural organism, but death by sin. Then, as true as by the 
disobedience of our first parents sin became a fact of human 
nature, so true is it that because of that sin physical death 
became a fact of human nature. And as it is true that this 
first act of disobedience involved the race in sinfulness, so 
that it is practically true of all who arrive to years of ac- 
countability that “all have sinned,” alike true is it that all 
die as certainly as Adam died, because sin has affected all. 
These things being beyond successful contradiction it follows 
as certainly true that physical death in man is a result of his 


having sinned. 
J. B. MrrcHetu. 














Art. VIIL.—* THE BORDER LAND.” 


THis is the expression used by Dr. Crookes in a paper 
read before the British Scientific Association at Sheffield 
August, 1879, to indicate the line between the known and 
unknown, well expressed. Dr. Crookes is one of the most 
indefatigable, pains-taking, and successful experimentors in 
physical and chemical science the world ever produced. He 
has pushed his experiments into the deep and hidden myste- 
ries of nature, in search of the “unknown” beyond, where 
other scientists have gone; and has found what he calls “ the 
border land”’ in the fourth state or condition of matter, which 
he calls the “ ultra-gaseous condition ;” adding to the three 
states of matter already known and recognized, the solid, 
liquid, and gaseous. 

In his last paragraph of the address he says, “ We have 
in these researches actually touched the border land where 
matter and force seem—note the word seem—to merge into 
one another; the shadowy realm between known and un- 
known, which, for me, has always had a peculiar temptation. 
I venture to think that the greatest scientific problems of the 
future will find their solutions in this border land.” Ah! 
“That shadowy realm ”—that vasty deep between “ known 
and unknown.” For whom has it not had “peculiar temp- 
tations” and attractions? Especially those who have loved 
ones gone out into that “shadowy realm.” Who, that has 
ever been seriously thoughtful, has not thrown out his 
longest tape-line of thought, to try to measure the breadths 
of this “shadowy realm,” and unreeled and let down 
the utmost length of the sounding line of reason to 
try to fathom the depths of this vasty deep? But all in 
vain. 

The Christian philosopher turns from these bafiled 
attempts to discover and grasp the “unknown” in the 
‘* shadowy realms” of matter to find consolation in the re- 
vealed fact that there is a great, intelligent, and all-pervad- 
ing spirit, the ultimate reason, cause, and solution of all the 
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problems of nature, force, and life; and thrills his soul with 
the beautiful lyric stanza of the Christian poet : 
“ Burst ye emerald gates and bring 
To my raptured vision 
All the extatic joys that spring 
Round the bright Elysian. 


It seems to us that the Doctor has broken over the legiti- 
mate limits of science, and is trying to solve, by the shallow 
plumb-line of reason, the Bible question, “ Who, by search- 
ing, can find out God?” None can do this, however subtle 
and searching his methods may be. Dr. Crookes is no nearer 
the goal in this direction, in his fourth state of matter— 
“ultra-gaseous eondition ’’—than are Professors Huxley and 
Darwin in their “Infusoria,’ “Survival of the Fittest,” 
“ Protoplasm,” “ Molecular Force,” etc. Further, the doctor 
seems to us to be unphilosophical and illogical in the expres- 
sion, “ Where matter and force merge into one another.” 
That is, they lose their respective identities, conditions, or 
categories—each losing itself in the other—so both are lost, 
like the traditional ‘* Kilkenny cats,’’ which respectively neu- 
tralized each other. We submit that matter never merges 
into force, nor force into matter. The will force of an 
all pervading and intelligent Spirit created all matter, acts on 
all matter, permeates all matter, and causes it to take all its 
shapes, forms, conditions, states, categories, in its almost 
endless varieties of concretions and chemical combinations, 
up through all the series, until it reaches its ultimatum in 
crystallization—fixed carbons, quartz, the pious metals, 
rubies, diamonds, and other precious stones, which is the 
highest aim and ultimate tendency of all inorganic matter. 
Potentiality, force, and activity do not inhere in matter, nor 
can they be ascribed to it in any of its possible forms, states, 
or conditions—solid, liquid, gaseous, ultra-gaseous, hyper- 
ultra-gaseous, or any of the possible phases of matter in the 
magazines of God. Inertia—passivity, is the natural state of 
matter in all its phases and conditions, and can only be logic- 
ally ascribed to and predicated of it. 

The learned Doctor, in his elaborate investigations into the 
subtle and hidden mysteries of nature, in pursuit of the “ un- 
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known,” might have pushed his investigations into further 
and higher fields of matter’s wide domain, and there have 
found matter existing in a higher and more interesting state 
than his “ ultra-gaseous condition.” He might have contem- 
plated matter with the deepest interest, passing from and out 
of its dead state by the fiatic will force of God into the inor- 
ganic life state. He might have traced this life state of 
matter with profit and delight. First, in the flora series— 
insentient organic life—from the simplest form to the stately 
cypress—the hyssop fern springing out of the wall to the goodly 
cedar of Lebanon—from the crocus to the lily and rose— 
and on through all the series of esculents, cereals, and fruits, 
to the delicious peach. Secondly.—And passing still higher, 
from flora series’of insentient life to the fana series of sen- 
tient or animal life, passing up from the infusoria—the 
protoplasm, the connecting link between the two series, 
through all the evolutions and gradations of the life period 
of the world to man, the key of the arch of nature’s temple 
—the cap-stone—the finishing touch. And if observant, he 
might have seen the manifold wisdom of God exhibited in 
all the varieties of both series. God made, upholds, and 
supports them all. He gives them life—they live. He with- 
holds that life—they die. 

He further says, “I venture to think that the greatest 
scientific problems will find their solution in this, and even 
beyond.” “In this.’ In what? In “the border land.” In 
what border land? Why, “the wlira-gaseous condition of 
matter.” “The greatest scientific problems ” are to find their 
solution in this ‘‘wltra-gaseous state of matter,” according to 
the thoughts of Dr. Crookes. Now, what is there, may we ask, 
in this “ultra-gaseous condition” of matter more than any other 
state of matter suggestive of the solution of great scientific 
problems in the future? We fail to see. All matter, in all 
forms and states, organic or inorganic, out on the border land 
or on the hither side thereof, is suggestive of a great first 
cause—a living, active, creative, personal God. “ And even 
beyond,” he continues. Beyond what? Why, the so-called 
“border land”—the “ ultra-gaseous condition of matter.’ 
Oh! that great beyond. The unmeasured, unsurveyed, and 
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by mortal eye unseen, and by mortal footsteps untrod realm, 
and the unfathomed depths of the vasty deep. Who shall 
venture out with Jacob-staff, and with what compass, chart, 
and chain, to survey and measure that unknown realm—the 
hitherto untrodden land? Or who and with what measuring- 
line shall fathom the depths of that mighty deep, and come 
back and tell us what lie out there in the realms beyond the 
‘border land,” and what pearls in the profound deep? If 
any can, we will hail him with reverence and awe, and wor- 
ship at his feet. He continues, “ Here, it seems to me, lie 
ultimate realities, subtle, far-reaching, wonderful.” Where lie 
these “ultimate realities, subtle, far-reaching, wonderful ?” 
Why, beyond the “ border land ”—the “ uwltra-gaseous condi- 
tion of matter.” Yes, yes, yes! There are ultimate realities, 
wonderful, subtle, deep, and far-reaching in the great beyond. 
All of which we long to see and know. But we shal! not be 
able to discern, fathom, grasp, and know them until we shall 
have passed over the river, to “rest under the shade of the 
trees,” only as they are revealed to us in the Bible, and 
seen through the telescope of faith. Until then, we shall 
have to wait, and hope, and trust, as the patriarch of the 
land of Uz did, “ All the days of my appointed time will I 
wait until my change comes; thou shalt call, and I will an- 
swer thee.” When we shuffle off this mortal coil, break this 
casket of clay, and burst through this earthly chrysalis, 
leaving all their clogs, lets, and hindrances behind, and pass 
out into the great beyond, then and there, without a dimming 
veil between, with new and improved media, and better 
methods, we shall be able to grasp and more fully apprehend 
and comprehend those “ ultimate realities, subtle, far-reaching, 
wonderful.” There, in that realm, where 


“Floods of everlasting light 
Freely flash before him ”’ 


in the kingdom above—the Church triumphant—we shall 
see as we are seen, and know as we are known; and compre- 
hend with all saints what is the length, and the breadth, and 
the height, and the depth of redeeming love, which now sur- 
passes all human understanding. But until then, we shall 
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find all our visions earth-bound, and our perceptions, cogni- 
tions, and comprehensions of the mysteries of both nature 
and godliness quite limited, as the Christian poet, when he 
sang: 
“I’m fettered and chained up in clay ; 
I struggle and pant to be free ; 
I long to be soaring away, 
My God and my Saviour to see.” 
Or, 
“Oh! would he more of heaven bestow, 
And let these vessels break, 
And let the ransomed spirit go 
To grasp the God it seeks.”’ 


I. 


Dr. Nichols, of the Boston Journal of Chemistry, comes to 
the aid of Dr. Crookes, and attempts to help him out in his 
efforts to search out the mysteries of nature, and the “ ulti- 
mate realities, subtle, far-reaching, wonderful,” in the great 
overthere. He says, referring to the paragraph we quoted in 
the beginning, “ This eloquent passage is very suggestive, 
and opens up to view scientific possibilities well calculated to 
arrest attention. The researches of Dr. Crookes have led 
him into a field hitherto entirely unexplored, and a fourth 
condition of matter has been discovered. We have for cen- 
turies known of matter in three conditions, solid, liquid, and 
gaseous, but the ultra-gaseous could not be discovered. The 
inference is reasonable that there are more than four condi- 
tions, that there is a point where matter merges into what? 
Spirit, perhaps, and this is the true “border land.” Research 
cannot well be pushed further in the direction in which 
Crookes has gone, without losing the trail, or reaching the 
impossible. Physical science, so far as demonstration goes, 
has a positive limit, and when this is reached we must stop, 
or seek out a new path outside of known methods of investi- 
gations. The new path possibly may be found in the dark 
domain of psychology, and into this land physicists hesitate 
to enter. All the accustomed methods of research must be 
thrown aside ; instruments of precision, delicate regents, cease 
to act here; and study reveals that which is “subtle, far- 
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reaching, wonderful.” If Crookes’ researches show that 
matter is still matter in the wltra-gaseous condition, they do 
not bring to light what is behind the molecules. There must 
be a condition in which what is known as matter ceases to 
exist; or, if it does exist, it is under such modified forms 
that it cannot be recognized or known as such. The human 
mind is capable of acting on matter, and for all we know, it 
may itself be matter, an aggregate of molecules of a form 
and kind, which no known method of investigation can 
count er weigh. The term border land just now discernable 
does not lie, it seems to us, between matter and force, but be- 
tween matter and the principle of life, as it influences organic 
structures. This most august principle is not, as some sup- 
pose, entirely outside of all known methods of research, but 
in the ages to come a flood of light will be let in upon the 
mysteries of mind, its relations to matter, and its relations to 
the life that now is, and that which is to come.” It occurs 
to us that Dr. Nichols, in this beautiful, well written, and 
sublime section, attempting to throw light upon and clear up, 
at least prospectively, the deep and hidden mysteries of mat- 
ter and spirit, their relations to each other, out on the 
“border land,” ard on the hither and yonder side thereof, 
rather cumulates darkness, and renders the mysteries of all 
these subjects more mysterious. At least, he has not had 
any better success in this direction than Dr. Crookes, and all 
other scientists and physicists. We only propose in this 
paper a very limited and cursory review of the salient points 
of this quotation. 

1. In speaking of Dr. Crookes’ “ultra-gaseous condi- 
tion”’ of matter, he says, “ The inference is reasonable that 
there are more than four conditions of matter—that there isa 
point where matter merges into—what? Spirit, perhaps, and 
this is the true border land.” ‘Matter merges into Spirit.” What 
an idea! Is it logical? Is it scientific? Is it philosophical ? 
We think not. Matter “merges into Sptrit.” That is, it 
loses its identity and characteristics as matter, and assumes 
the identity, characteristics, and categories of spirit; or in 
other words, the creature becomes the creator, and vice versa 
the creator becomes the creature. That is, dead inert matter 
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assumes the potentiality, living force, and will power of 
spirit, and spirit metamorphoses itself into the inertia, pas- 
sivity, and all the characteristics of dead matter. This is the 
same as to say that matter is spirit, and spirit is matter, 
which is materialism with a vim. This idea does for the 
biology of the universe, which is generally admitted by all 
philosophers. All things in the universe are either matter 
or spirit, or the two mysteriously blended, but not to the 
destruction of the identity and individuality of either. The 
logic of the idea of matter merging into spirit, or vice versa, 
is this: That if two entities, having distinctive character- 
istics, categories, and identities, merge the one into the other, 
either way, that either the one or the other loses its respect- 
ive characteristics and identity in the other, or more scien- 
tifically, both will lose their respective identity, and become 
something else than either; or still more logical, in this case, 
the matter and spirit would respectively neutralize each 
other, and become nothing. This is nihilism. We respect- 
ively submit, that whilst spirit acts by will force on matter, 
first creating it, and secondly, by causing it to assume and 
take all its possible shapes, forms, states, and conditions ; 
aud further causing the two, in some instances, to enter 
into as component parts of one concreation and individuality, 
as in the make up of man, who is wonderfully and curiously 
composed of matter and spirit mysteriously united in one 
identity—man is all this. He will never be more, nor less 
than this. Yet matter never merges into spirit, nor spirit 
into matter. We submit the above as logical, scientific, and 
philosophic. 

2. “Research cannot well be pushed further in the 
direction in which Crookes has gone, without losing the 
trail, or reaching the impossible.” (1) We simply suggest 
that Dr. Crookes, and all others starting this way, have 
already lost the trail, and have plunged into the mists, fogs, 
and labyrinthic mazes of abstrusities and darkness, but have 
not found the unknown or reached the impossible. (2) 
“ Reaching the impossible.” What absurdity! That which is 
impossible is not reachable—not attainable. It is as great 
an absurdity to talk about reaching the impossible as to talk 
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about matter and force merging into each other, or matter 
merging into spirit, or to predicate force of dead matter. 
It is mono-fanaticism to talk in any such way. 

8. “ Physical science, so far as demonstration goes, has a 
positive limit, and when this is reached we must stop or seek 
out a new path outside of known methods of investigations.” 
This is certainly true. There is a limit to all demonstration 
by physical science. Here all physicists must stop. Hitherto 
shalt thou go and no further. This limit, too, is on the 
hither side of the so-called “ border land,” and comes infin- 
itely short of fathoming the “unknown” or grasping the 
“impossible ”—“ the realm beyond.” Here all scientists have 
stopped; all physical surveys, researches, and investigations 
have terminated—put down their last stake. Here the great 
master of them all, Prof. Huxley, checked up, stood, and 
still stands, after the most patient, careful, subtle, search- 
ing, and perfect analysis and synthesis of protoplasm, the 
initial point of sentient organic life, gazing.out into the 
“realm beyond ’’—the vasty deep—with vacant stare, after 
those “ ultimate realities, subtle, far-reaching, wonderful.” And 
after that he found he could not make his artificial proto- 
plasm live by the most subtle scientific appliances, he ex- 
claimed, All must be ascribed to the “ inextricable unknown and 
unknowable!” portraying as much ignorance of what lies out 
beyond the “ border land,” in the domain of “ ultimate reali- 
ties,” as did the Athenians of the true God, to whom they 
had erected an altar amidst the multitudes of other altars, 
and inscribed on it, “To the unknown God.” Paul, seeing 
this strange inscription, exclaimed to them, “ Whom ye igno- 
rantly worship him declare I unto you.” So we are wont to 
say to all scientists and physicists who worship at the shrine 
of the “inextricable unknown and unknowable ”—the “ ulti- 
mate realities.” 

4, “ The new path possibly may be found in the dark do- 
main of psychology, and here physicists hesitate to enter,” 
because “all their accustomed methods of research must be 
thrown aside; instruments of precision, delicate reagents 
cease to act here.” True, O king. All methods and reagents, 
however precise and delicate they may be, used in the in- 
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vestigation of the subtilties and mysteries of matter must be 
laid aside in the investigations of spirit, or the phenomena of 
life, or the mysteries beyond the domain of matter, and new 
methods must be introduced and applied. But the “dark 
domain of psychology,” unaided, will not suffice. The study 
of this science—though it is not a dark science, as the Doctor 
“alls it—being the source of all our knowledge, both of the 
ego and non-ego, as every true philosopher must know, will 
not reveal that which is “subtle, far-reaching, wonderful,” 
in the depths beyond the “ border land,” so-called. Light on 
this subject must come from another source,’as we shall pres- 
ently see. It seems to us that all the haze, mist, and confu- 
sion of scientists and physicists, in their subtle and elaborate 
investigations, through their precise methods and delicate 
reagents, arise from their misconception and nonrecognition 
of the biological constitution of the universe, and the respec- 
tive attitude of each factor in the make up of the whole, and 
especially of*the biological nature of man; that he, in his 
concrete make up, possesses two distinct natures—matter 
and spirit, body and soul—wonderfully and mysteriously 
united, so as to make one personality, one identity; that the 
mind is the result of this mysterious combination of mat- 
ter and spirit into one organism, one individuality, but yet 
a factor or integral part of the concrete whole, so that man 
becomes a tripartite being—a trinity in unity. And still 
further, their confusion arises from their illogical, unphilo- 
sophical and unscientific confounding of the distinct qualities 
and attributes of matter and spirit. The body, or matter- 
factor in man, is nothing different in its elementary princi- 
ples from other matter. The only difference is in the definite 
chemical combination of these elements to make the flesh of 
man to be other than the flesh of beasts, birds, and fishes, of 
the fibers of trees and grasses, and the rocks, earths, and 
matter. Here we digress, and assert that man is not an 
animal, as is usually affirmed of him in respect to his body. 
This usual affirmation of man’s material nature is not ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Bible, nor is it scientific or 
philosophic. Man is a subsequent and higher creation than 
the animal kingdom, and very distinct from it, only, as we 
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have already affirmed, that his body is composed of earthly 
elements. We return. It (the body) only has life and func- 
tional action by reason of its connection with the spirit, which 
it serves as a medium of communication with the non-ego, 
the outer world in this sphere of existence. And when it 
grows old, wears out by the attrition of time, or spoils 
through disease, superinduced by the violation of its organic 
laws, and is dropped off and returns to the dust whence it 
came, it is just like all other carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen; phosphates, carbonates, nitrates, oilicates, oxides, 
hydrates, ete. But when this outer-duster is laid off, man 
does not lose his individuality as a concrete being of matter 
and spirit and a resultant mind; he is still man, having spirit, 
body, and mind, the celestial or spiritual body serving as a 
medium of communication in another mode of existence. 
But we are drifting from the subject. Let us return. Dr. 
Nichols continues: “If Crookes’ researches show that mat- 
ter is still matter when in the ultra gaseous-condition, they 
do not bring to light what is behind the molecules.” This is 
certainly true. Nor can all the physicists in the world, by 
their most delicate reagents and searching rules and tests, 
throw light in and upon that region. ‘ There is,” he con- 
tinues, “a condition in which what is known as mutter 
ceases, or if it does exist, it is under such modified forms 
that it cannot be recognized or known as such.”’ Yes, there 
is a point where matter terminates or ceases to exist, and 
just there spirit begins or sets up. ‘The human mind acts 
on matter, and for all we know it may itself be matter, an 
aggregate of molecules of a form and kind which no 
known methods of investigatian can count or weigh.” It is 
true that mind or will-force can act on matter. But mind 
is not matter. Matter is inert. It has no inherent actuation, 
will, or force. It can only act or move and stop to move as 
it is acted upon. All matter is inert, whether in molecular 
aggregation, gaseous, wltra-gaseous, hyper-ultra-gaseous con- 
dition, and will in all its states and conditions remain passive, 
unless acted upon by something outside of itself. This we 
submit as scientific and philosophic. If it is not, who will 
criticise and correct it? 
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Dr. Nichols closes in this manner: “ The true border land 
just now discernible does not lie, it seems to us, between 
matter and force, but between matter and the principle of 
life as it influences organic structures. This most august 
principle is not, as many suppose, entirely outside of all 
known methods of research, but in the ages to come a flood 
of light will be let in upon the mysteries of mind, its relation 
to matter, and its relations to the life that now is and that 
which is to come.” This is a grand, sublime, and eloquent 
paragraph—a beautiful pen-picture, fit for the peroration of 
the august and awfully sublime subject he has had under 
review. We submit that the Doctor in this last paragraph 
has reasoned, or rather suggested, in a circle, and has come 
out at the same end of the horn he went in at. 

If the reader will take the pains to turn back and look 
over the excerpts we have made from these Doctors, he will 
find that they have found three “ border lands” instead of 
one, Dr. Crookes one and Dr. Nichols two. Dr. Crookes 
found it in the “ ultra-gaseous condition of matter,” or mere 
matter and force merged into each other. Dr. Nichols finds 
it first where matter merges into spirit, and secondly, between 
matter and the principle of life as it influences organic struct- 
urea. They cannot all be true border lands, such as they 
are looking for. There can be but one border land in that 
direction. “The true border land, ... . it seems to us, does 
not lie between matter and force, but between matter and 
the principle of life as it influences organic structures ”— 
that is, living things. “ The principle of life.’ That is the 
question; the mystery, the august problem of the ages, the 
unknown and unknowable. “This august principle,” he 
says, “is not, as many suppose, entirely outside of all known 
methods of research.” Now, if he will be so good as to 
point out, define, and give the formula of these, to him but 
to no one else, known methods by which this august prob- 
lem of organic life can and is to be solved, he will surely 
add to scientific investigation the long looked-for, but hith- 
erto unknown reagent, and thus become the greatest known 
benefactor of the race. We shall most heartily thank him 
for those methods, formulas, and reagents, and suppose Dr. 
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Crookes, Professors Tyndall, Huxley, and all others will do as 
much. 

Lastly, he says, “ But in the ages to come a flood of light 
will be let in on the mysteries of the mind, its relations to 
matter, and its relations to the life that now is and that 
which is to come.” Oh! when will that “flood of light” 
flash in upon the benighted mind of man, which shall dispel 
all the darkness therefrom and clear up all the mysteries 
shrouding all these great topics; the subtleties of meta- 
physics; the dark science of psychology, so called; the great 
problem of organic life; the mysterious connection between 
the life-principle and matter, how the former gives life to the 
latter in this connection, and when the union is severed it is 
dead matter again; the mystery of godliness, of the thean 
thropy of Christ, of the theodicy of God, and the modes, 
conditions, properties, and the means of the sustentation of 
the life that now is, and how to secure and sustain the lif 
which is to come; if, indeed there is a life to come, which, 
however, the strict logic of Drs. Crookes’ and. Nichols’ rea- 
soning precludes, for if, as their logic portends, matter and 
mind—using mind as a synonyme of soul or spirit—be of one 
and the same nature, as Dr. Nichols hypothetically predi- 
cates—“ for all we know, it (the mind) may itself be matter, 
an aggregate of molecules of a form and kind which no 
known method can count or weigh;” or, as Dr. Crookes puts 
it, ““where matter and force” (that is, matter and mind) 
“seem to merge into one another;” or, as Dr. Nichols fur- 
ther states, “that there is a point where matter merges 
into”’—what? spirit, perhaps, and this is the “true border 
land.” Now, if the mind, or soul, or spirit—using them all 
to express one and the same thing, as these Doctors manifestly 
do—is itself matter, and if matter can merge into force or 
spirit, and vice versa, then we submit, there is no life to 
come—there is no future living in the great beyond. And 
this is the logical sequiter of the reasoning and philosophy 
of both these Doctors. 

We close this paper with the following thoughts. We 
suggest that the day-star has already appeared and the great 
sun has already risen which is to let in this “ flood of light” 
VOL. Iv., No. 4—32., 
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on the benighted mind of man, and which is divinely adapted 
and eminently qualified, if properly studied, to flash floods 
of light into the understanding of many who do not love 
darkness rather than light on all these great subjects, retro- 
spective, present, and prospective, and to clear up all the 
mysteries which hang over them all, so far as it can be done 
in this sphere of life, and to give unto us all the light and 
information on all these complex and intricate subjects that 
we are capable of receiving and appreciating on the hither 
side of the “border land.” This day-star, this great sun is 
the Bible, the inspired word of God. It has long since ap- 
peared above the horizon in our moral heavens, and mounted 
up in its chariot of fire, shedding a flood of soft, mellow, and 
hallowed light on man, both retrospective and prospective, 
on all the subjects of interest to him; and now well nigh 
culminates to the zenith. ‘“ With the entrance of thy Word 
is light.’—Davip. It has brought life and immortality to 
light. Its truths upon the nations rise; they rise but never 
set. It shines with a light all its own. It has cleared away 
the mist and haze which hung around our being, and solved 
all the problems of life that can be solved in this mode of 
existence, as to our origin, our nature, the design of our 
being, and our destiny; as to the origin of matter, the world, 
its design, make-up, means of perpetuity, its whole history 
and final end. Without this sun of light, this great torch 
from God to man, to be a light to his path and a lamp unto 
his feet, then not one ray of light would come corruscating 
across our darkened hemisphere on any and all the subjects 
to which we have alluded in this paper. Nothing but vague 
speculation, doubt, and uncertainty shrouded them all. With 
this torch in our hands we may go down on the “ border 
land” with hope and expectation, and by its light, with the 
improved methods, rules of precision, and delicate reagents, 
we may investigate, without any fear, too, of “losing the 
trail,’ the mysteries of the origin of the world, of man, of 
matter and mind; the nature of spirit, the august problem 
of organic life, the relation that matter, spirit, and mind 
have to each other in this organic life of man, and the rela- 
tions that man sustains to this life and the life to come; and 
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by the “dark science of psychology,” so called by Dr. Nich- 
ols, but which is, after all, the source of all our rational and 
conscious knowledge, both of the ego and the non-ego, until 
we shall have, in our investigations along the “ border land,”’ 
aided by the improved methods, rules of precision, and deli- 
cate reagents of science, enlightened by the Bible, reached 
the ulimata’ of what may be known here. And standing on 
this “ border land,” between the known and the unknown, 
we may by the aid of this great head-light (the Bible), dis- 
cover and see by the telescope of faith, in the great beyond, 
“ultimate realities—subtle, far-reaching, wonderful;” the 
glorious things which belong to the life to come. 


S. R. CHapick. 











Art. IX.—EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 





This article is taken from the April number of the Lutheran Quarterly, 
and we reproduce it as matter of interest and information to our own 


readers.— Eps. 


[In a recent issue of Education, Dr. Curry,* an authority in 
this eonnection, presents the favorable side of the school- 
work in the South. He says, moreover, that there is much 
misapprehension on this general subject of “ Education in 
the South,” and adds that before the war, “in proportion to 
population, taking man for man, negroes excluded from the 
calculation, the South sustained a larger number of colleges, 
with more professors and more students, at a greater annual 
cost, than was done in any other section of the Union.” Let 
me reproduce some of the figures: *“ According to the census 
of 1860, Massachusetts had a population of 1,221,464 and Vir- 
ginia 1,047,411; Massachusetts had 8 colleges, with 96 teach- 
ers and 1,733 students at a cost of $195,110; Virginia had 23 
colleges, 183 teachers and 2,824 students at a cost of $243,940; 
Massachusetts had 319 academies, 633 teachers, 14,001 stu- 
dents, at a cost of $490,047; Virginia had 398 academies, 
720 teachers, 13,204 students, at a cost of $544,241.” The 
comparison between New Hampshire and South Carolina 
was much more striking and greatly in favor of the latter 
State. “The white population of the North in 1860 was 
about 19,000,000; of the Southern States about 8,000,000. 
The North had 205 colleges, 1,407 teachers, 20,044 students, 
at a cost of $1,514,298; the South had 262 colleges, 1,488 
teachers, 27,055 students, at a cost $1,662,419.” In the face 
of such facts no one should ask, “ Why was the South so 
backward in educational enterprise?” The facts repel the 
insinuation. The once slave States have not been “ back- 
ward” in educational enterprises. The school-work of the 
South, however, was of a different spirit from the school- 
work of the North. The South began with the few. The 





* Rev. J. L. M. Curry, D.D., LL.D., General Agent of the Peabody Edu- 
cational Fund, Richmond, Va. 
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scholars of the South, especially of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, have spoken before the world of the superior culture 
of the fortunate white population. There was a high stand 
ard of scholarship maintained by the few—the leading and 
representative men of the South—but no rhetorical tarn can 
conceal the fact that the average intelligence of the actual 
population even before the war was low. There were no 
public schools which the whole people of all classes, from 
the ‘‘rich man’s dunce” to the “poor man’s genius,” at- 
tended in common. And now with a new generation on the 
stage who were deprived very generally of college training, 
on account of the circumstances of war, the census does in- 
deed make an invidious -omparison between the South and 
the other three great geographical sections of the Union. 
Census figures make few distinctions, and count man for 
man. 

Let us look at the comparison in 1880, taking Pennsy! 
vania as a fair average for the North. In the Keystone State, 
where we find four millions of population, we find hardly 53 
per cent. unable to read; whereas in the South (taking the 
percentage upon the same basis) we find a state of things 
which is far from being so satisfactory. Starting in alpha- 
betical order, we find that this percentage of illiteracy for 
Alabama is 34j); for Florida the figures are substantially 
the same; for Georgia the same; for Kentucky, and Louisi- 
ana, and Mississippi, and North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, and Virginia, the same. Only two- 
thirds of the total population are able to write their own 
names. In no one instance does the percentage rise as high 
as three-fourths. “Oh,” they tell us, “ but you must exclude 
the negroes from the calculation?” I have often heard this 
plausible exception offered in palliation of the ignorance 
which the census makes so apparent. More of this anon. 

Let us look at the figures even with the six millions of 
negroes excluded. The average still shows that about 16 
per cent. of the total population in the South cannot write. 
In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, only 3, of the present 
four millions of population are not able to read, and only 
5i4 are not able to write. [I quote from official documents 
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kindly furnished me by Mr. Eaton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. ]} 

In regard to the negro race in the South (and there is a 
race to speak of), it may suffice to give the facts for a single 
State—a leading and central State in the new South. The 
degree of illiteracy reached upon this basis of percentage is 
such as should cause educators to act as well as to speak. 
Out of the total colored population in Georgia of 725,274 
souls, there are 391,482 over the age of ten years who cannot 
write their own names. The percentage for Alabama and 
Louisiana and most of the other Southern States is substan- , 
tially the same. Dare we stop and turn aside at this point 
to discuss delicate distinctions which might possibly reflect a 
few chance rays to the temporary credit of the white people, 
saving them from some degree of reproach? Or must we 
move on counting man for man and soul for soul, without 
regard to race or color questions? What have we as educa- 
tors, as Christian teachers and citizens to do with ethnic dif- 
ferences, save as they may enable us to wisely meet the de- 
mands of the situation? For one, I do not intend to exclude 
the negro, but rather to include him in all my educational 
calculations. His need is the greatest and the call to speak 
and labor in his behalf comes with corresponding emphasis. 
Why should we as educators make any invidious distinction 
between colored and white, between white sons and daugh- 
ters and the children of the freedman? If slavery was 
wrong and the negro was degraded by the wrong done him 
by his white brother, then is there not a ten-fold responsi- 
bility upon us and those who shall follow us? I speak as a 
white man. I speak as a Southron. Nor do I claim that 
the white people of the South—the intelligent, Christian 
men and women who control the public sentiment of the 
South—harbor a fixed prejudice against the negro. The 
white people do not, in fact or purpose, exclude him from 
equal educational privileges with their own children. Dr. 
Curry does not “exclude” the negro, save as it is necessary 
to explain the past and present condition of the educational 
work in the South. Apart from some mere verbal explana- 
tions, the negro is not excluded from the Southern school- 
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room. To be sure, he is practically excluded from the sepa- 
rate schools established for the white children, but he is in 
turn equally supplied with schools from which white chil- 
dren are excluded. Allow me to quote in this connection 
from Supt. Ruffner. In his report for 1881, p. 124, he says, 
“ The education of the negro I took up earnestly in my first 
report (1871), and gave offense by my decided advocacy to 
many persons, some of whom are now favorable to this ob- 
ject. I showed from the history of emancipation in all ages 
how important it was for the State to enter upon this work. 
~p- I showed the public value of our colored population, and 
contended that they were fully capable of receiving an edu- 
cation, and that every reasoa for educating whites applied 
equally to educating blacks; and that whilst it was necessary 
to educate the races in separate schools, there should be no 
discrimination in respect to their schools as to ‘management, 


usefulness, or efficiency.’ This requirement, in the words 


just quoted, I embodied in the school law (of which I am the 
author) at a time when many influential persons would have 
had it otherwise. These sentiments I have never ceased to 
repeat and have always acted upon them in my administra- 
tion. The facts presented in this and last year’s reports fully 
attest the correctness of the views expressed in 1871 and 
many times since.” Such is the utterance of the State Su- 
perintendent of Virginia. The importance of the subject 
demands that we should dwell upon it. Allow me as a 
Lutheran to appeal to the men and women of the Lutheran 
Church. Are we doing what we can for the freedman? |] 
address myself to our 739,413 communicants individually. 
Can we in the presence of our Lord say that we are doing 
what we can to educate the colored people of our own coun- 
try? The Lutheran Church, from the days of the Reform- 
ers to this present, has been an avowed friend of sound cul- 
ture and a patron of letters. But what are we as a Church 
doing? ‘Two years ago I was present at the meeting of our 
General Synod (South) in Richmond, Va. The subject of 
education among the colored people of the South was taken 
up and passed upon in a series of resolutions, which, as was 
my duty, I reported for the city papers. We resolved to estab- 
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lish a colored school immediately. The subject was ably dis- 
cussed. Drs. Baum and Conrad, of Philadelphia; Dr. But- 
ler, of Washington, and Dr. Strobel, of Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
engaged in the discussion, much to the delight of the more 
Southern friends. But what came of these resolutions? 
Apart from their publication in the Richmond papers and 
our church papers and a faint after-revival in the Odserver, 
there has been nothing done worth speaking of. Not a sin- 
gle man or woman, boy or girl, has been educated by the 
Church in its organic capacity. Happily the present public 
school system provides for the elementary school training of 
the colored children, but this training has no specific Chris- 
tian bearing.* It still remains that the Church must pro- 
vide for the higher and religious, Christian education of the 
colored people. I have given the percentage of illiteracy 
simply to suggest this educational need of the negro race in 
the South. Young men and women of much promise are 
appearing here and there. What shall we do for these few 
who are to influence the many that shall come after them? 
At Yale and at Harvard the colored student and the white 
student sit side by side, just as the Indians and white boys 
at my Virginia alma mater (Roanoke College) have sat side 
by side for the past ten years. Yet no one seems to think it 
possible for the white man’s son and the freedman’s son to 
sit together in the Christian schools of the South. For my- 
self I realize that under the existing circumstances at the 
South a double system is more expedient for the masses; but 
if our Christian people cannot afford to endow and support 
separate colleges and universities to meet the growing relig- 
ious needs of the colored people, the rule of expediency will 
require that the negro be educated with his white brother in 
the same colleges and universities. Some tell me that there 
are certain advantages in continuing a double system from 
the public schools up, that thus there will be less prejudice 
cultivated. I cannot think so. Prejudice will rather grow 
as long as it is allowed to rule. But though there is some 
prejudice existing, which is the main reason why no colored 

*See “ Our Brother in Black,” by President Haygood, of Emory College, 
Ga., for a fair view of the religious character of the negroes in the South. 
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students are encouraged to enter the established (white) 
schools of the South—thus depriving the negro of the great 
advantage of association with white students—still there is 
less prejudice than Christian people at the North are apt to 
suppose. There are to-day very few intelligent, Christian 
men and women at the South who would, if interviewed 
personally, confess that they harbor a prejudice against the 
negro (as contrasted with the Indian, the Chinese, or any 
race other than their own). Very few, if fairly dealt with, 
would withdraw their patronage from a school just because 
o Bs it was favorable to the higher education of the negro, and 
which, moreover, might favor, under convictions of duty, 
the admission of students without distinction of race. For 
instance, if the Lutheran Church in the South should deem 
it more expedient to educate colored young men (for the 
ministry) at some existing institution, rather than to incur 
additional and necessary expense for the establishment and 
endowment of a separate school, I do not see how Roanoke 
College in Virginia, or Newberry in South Carolina, or North 
Carolina College, or Beth Eden College in Mississippi, or 
any other one of our classical institutions in the South could 
consistently offer objections to the admission of colored stu- 
dents under such circumstances. The fact is simply this: 
Certain ones in their ignorance think that certain others in 
their wisdom would be awfully stirred up if it was known 
that negroes were admitted to these Christian colleges. And 
thus the matter stands. Nobody says any thing. Nobody 


does any thing. And as a natural consequence, so far as the 
[ work of the Lutheran Church is concerned, the six millions 


of more or less unfortunate negroes are sadly neglected. 
This ought not so to be. I do not, however, find fault; nor 
do I propose to offer either opinions or suggestions which 
may at this juncture seem offensive or officious. I rather 
put the practical and important subject frankly and fairly 
before the Church. Here I must leave it for the present. 
Let every man be persuaded in his own mind. To our own 
Master we each stand or fall. 

As I am writing from New England, allow me to call at- 
tention to the work which is being carried on by the Con- 
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gregational Church, whose great strength centers in the 
East. This Church, numbering only 382,920 members as com- 
pared with the 739,413 Lutherans in this country, contrib- 
uted during the past year (I use a report of 1880) $627,861.98 
for foreign missions and $326,720 for home missions, and in 
addition to this, through the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, which has special charge of the work among the ne- 
groes and Indians, $334,450.67 was spent for the one fiscal year. 
This association has upwards of forty-three schools in the 
South alone. Compare these figures with the figures of our 
own Church. Is it not time for us to move in these matters? 

I cannot conclude without adding a few words which shall 
speak for the South with no uncertain sound. I quote from 
an address read before the American Missionary Association 
at its last annual meeting, Worcester, Mass., by Rev. C. T. 
Collins, chairman of the educational committee. After 
speaking of the comparative present condition of South and 
North on the score of school property, showing that New 
York alone has four times as much school property as Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, 
and the Carolinas combined, the speaker goes on to show 
that we hear a great deal about what the North has done, 
but very little of what the South has done since the war. 
“QO yes! we Northerners gave,” says the speaker, “ $500,000 
last year to educate the negro; Southern (white) tax-payers 
gave $4,000,000 to educate him. I am not comparing the spirit 
in giving, but the amounts actually given. In our 129 
schools we have 14,000 scholars. In the 14,000 colored pub- 
lic schools of the South there are nearly 700,000 scholars.” 
And this is not all, as Rev. Collins has shown. There are 
to-day hundreds of thousands of white property owners in 
the South who, regarding the negro as a man and a brother, 
desire to have him equally educated with the white children. 
The Church and State conventions are outspoken in this 
bebalf. 

Apart from this general educational work among the col- 
ored people, there are large and influential schools being 
built up by the white people for their own sons (and daugh- 
ters) who, by the right of actual superiority, will mainly 
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control public sentiment and conduct the business enterprises 
of the States. Phenix-like, the South has risen from its 
own ashes. At the close of the war this whole section was 
poor and nearly bankrupt. But ‘‘a hew era soon dawned, 
and a new South has been built upon the ruins of a perished 
civilization.” As is well said in the paper to which I have 
already referred, “to look to the surrender at Appomatox 
and contemplate what has since been accomplished awakens 
wonder and gratitude, and is the highest tribute to the en- 
ergy and capacity of the people and to the creative power of 
free institutions.” 

If time and space permitted, I might tell of noble men 
who gave not only their labors but their lives for the cause 
of education in the South. Within the last two decades a 
few, who deserve to be called great, have gone 


“To be at rest 
With kindred spirits—spirits who have blessed 
The human brotherhood 
By labors, cares, and counsels for their good.” 


Among such I class Gersner Harrison, of the University of 
Virginia. Though dead, he yet speaketh, saying,* ‘Sirs, 
brothers, FEAR GoD AND worK.” So likewise is our beloved 
Bittle saying,+ “Carry on my work. Aim at great things. 
Cast self behind you and go forward.” 


Joun E. BusHne tu. 


‘*Memorial of Gersner Harrison,” by John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D 
t“ Dr. Bittle and Roanoke College,” an address by William R. Ruffner 
LL.D., State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Outp Ocean, by Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. Published by D. Lothrop 

«& Co., 32 Franklin street, Boston. 

This is a good little book of 220 pages on this wonderfully 
interesting subject. The aim of the author is to present it 
in an attractive style, and to induce the reader to the inves- 
tigation of this rich store-house of nature. Nowhere can 
the student of nature find greater treasures for thought than 
in the study of the great deep. “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his handiwork ;” 
and “ They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business 
in great waters, these see the works of the Lord and his 
wonders in the deep.” All young persons especially should 
get this little book and read it. Itis as interesting and fas- 
cinating as a tale, and the valuable information will never be 
forgotten. To show something of the scope of the discus- 
sion we give the following from the table of contents: 146,- 
000,000 square miles of water; Waves and Currents; Early 
Voyages and the South Pole; The Polar Regions ; Ships and 
their Rigging; War-ships and Naval Battles; Robbers of 
the Sea; The Merchants of the Sea; The Dangers of the 
Deep; Life under the Waves; Sea Animals—the lesser half; 
Sea Animals—the greater half. The chapter on almost any 
one of these subjects is worth sending to the publishers and 
buying the book. K. 
Oxp Testament Revision: A Hand-book for English Readers, by Alexan- 

der Roberts, D.D., Member of New Testament Company of Revision, 

etc.: New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883. 

This is an attempt to furnish in popular form information 
on interesting and important points connected with the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Itis timely, in view of the approach- 
ing Old Testament Revision. The book discusses the lan- 
guage and contents of the Old Testament, the Apochryphal 
books, the text, the Pentateuch, its authorship, date, and dif- 
ferent versions, and the Talmud and Tarquens. The author 
embodies in chapters IIL, [V., V., a considerable number of 
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improved translations, or, at least, what appear to him to be 
improved translations of Old Testament passages, without, 
however, “having the least idea whether these have been 
adopted by the Revision Company.” The author holds that 
our Saviour spoke the Greek language, and that the Greek 
version of the Old ‘Testament called the Septuagent was in 
constant use by him and his apostles. The book is a handy 
little volume of 272 well-printed pages, and is well worth a 
reading by those who wish to post themselves somewhat in 
view of the revision of the Old Testament, soon to be issued. 
F. 

Tue Lire or James Bucuanay, fifteenth President of the 
United States, by George Ticknor Curtis, in two large vol- 
umes of six hundred pages each, will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the history of this country. No one acquainted with 
the author will fora moment question this assertion. The 
reason assigned for its being written, as stated by the author 
himself, will be interesting to our readers, and therefore we 


copy from the preface as follows: “In the summer of 1880 
the executors and nearest surviving relatives of Mr. Buch- 
anan asked me to allow them to place in my hands the whole 
collection of his private papers with a view to the prepara- 
tion of a biographical and historical work concerning his 
public and private life. This duty could not have been un- 
dertaken by me without an explicit understanding that I was 
to treat the subject in an entirely independent and impartial 
spirit. To be of much value the work, as I conceived, must 
necessarily be to some extent a history of the times in which 
Mr. Buchanan acted an important part as a public man. 
Moreover, although I had been for far the greater part of 
this period an attentive observer of public affairs, [ had no 
special interest in Mr. Buchanan’s favor, and was never per- 
sonally known to him. I could have no object, therefore, of 
any kind to subserve, save the truth of history; nor did th 
representatives of Mr. Buchanan desire me, in assuming the 
office of his biographer, to undertake that of an official 
eulogist. No one has exercised, or endeavored to exercise, 
the slightest influence over what I have said of Mr. Buch- 
anan, and I acknowledge and have felt no loyalty to his rep- 
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utation beyond the loyalty that every man owes to justice 
and the truth.” It will be seen, therefore, that this is a his- 
tory of the stirring and trying times of 1860 and 1861 from, 
we may suppose, Mr. Buchanan’s stand-point, and is valuable 
in so far as it shall set forth the truth of history. The style 
is easy and pleasant. Published by Harper Brothers, New 
York. R. 
Oup Testament Ernics Vinpicatep, by Rev. W. A. Jarrel. Second Edition. 
Greenville, Texas. Pp. 275. Published by the author. Price $1 50. 
This book is, as it purports to be, an exposition of Old 
Testament morals; a comparison of Old Testament morals 
with the morals of heathen, so-called sacred books, religious 
philosophers and infidel writers; and a vindication of Old 
Testament morals against infidelity. It indicates on the part 
of the author a large amount of study and research, and is 
made up largely of quotations from heathen and Christian 
authors. We should not arrange the material quite as the 
author has arranged it, nor do we esteem very highly or 
regard as very pertinent some of his quotations; but it is, 
nevertheless, a valuable contribution to the theology of the 
Old Testament. The author has fought a good fight, and we 
hope his book will fall into the hands of at least some with 
respect to whom the ethics of the Old Testament needs to be 
vindicated. The trouble about such books too often is, no- 
body reads them except those who are already convinced. 
F. 
Gop Our anp Man In is the title of a work before us in 
reply to Robert G. Ingersoll, by W. H. Platt, D.D., LL.D., 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Platt 
begihs by noticing an attack on the Christian made by Mr. 
Ingersoll at Rochester, N. Y., on the evening of Jan. 16, 
1880, and reviews the monstrous opinions and theories usually 
presented in his lectures. The subject is thoroughly studied 
and ably presented; but, from the hasty examination we 
have been able to give it, it is too scientific and metaphysical - 
for a reply to the assertions of Mr. Ingersoll. Its range is 
higher than is fit in replying to such blasphemous heresies. 
The work is a dignified, chaste, thoughtful, and scholarly 
effort to defend the Bible and the religion of Him who gave 
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himself for us. We wish it was in the hands of all who are 
led away by every breeze of infidelity, and it will do all good 
who follow the meek and lowly Jesus. K. 


We have Nos. 1 and 3 of the “ Philosophic Series.” No. 
1 isa “Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth as Opposed to 
Agnosticism,” being a treatise on applied logic; and No. 3, 
“Development: What it can do, and what it cannot do,” 
both by James McCosh, DD., LL.D., President of Princeton 
College. Dr. MeCosh is dealing with the most interesting 
and momentous questions which are now agitating the meta- 
physical mind of the world, and is rendering the cause of 
right thinking and a correct philosophy of life a real service 
in the publication of this series of pamphlets. He still re- 
tains all the freshness and vigor of mind that he possessed in 
his youth, and brings to the study of these profound ques- 
tions a thoroughly-trained and well-informed mind in the 
history of speculation. In this age of unsettled and unset- 
tling opinions, especially among the young, we are thankful 
for this series of pamphlets, and hope that many of our read- 
ers will procure all the numbers and circulate them among 
the people. Whilst profound, they are yet written in that 
easy style which cannot fail to attract the attention and im- 
press the heart of even the superficial reader and thinker. 
Orders and subscriptions for the entire series will be received 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. R. 

Tue GosPEL oF THE Secu.ar Lire, by Hon. W. H. Freman- 
tle, Rector of St. Mary’s and Canon of Canterbury, consists 
of a preparatory essay and a series of sermons preached at 
Oxford, England, and intended to direct Christian thought 
into what he deems its great concern, the general, common, 
or secular life of mankind. Each discourse treats of some 
one topic pertaining to the carrying of religion into daily 
life. This, he argues, should be the paramount care of the 
Church, and not to concern itself so much with its forms of 
public worship and pulpit instruction. Church work and 
Church influence should not be spoken of as if they were 
something outside of, and lying apart from, the life of 
science, art, or politics; but men should form their opinions 
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of these with due reference to Christianity. The subject is 
one of the highest importance, and the sermons are bold in 
exposing the errors and defects of the Church, and fruitful 
of suggestions as to how a better state of things may be 
reached. He says this is an age of much movement of opin- 
ion, and the dogmatic and sacerdotal systems with which 
Christianity has been bound up in past ages have lost much 
of their hold on mankind. There is a demand on all sides 
for a religion which shall be a life rather than a system. It 
is true, no doubt, that all serious life involves principles 
which can be stated in a dogmatic form, and also that it must 
have some system or polity in which to move. But what is 
demanded is that the life should be paramount, and dogma 
and system secondary; that is, that the free life of the spirit 
should not be cramped either by statements or by rules; that, 
so far as statements are made, they should be made with the 
recognition that they are attempts to express a divine life 
which is beyond all expression, and that they should be con- 
stantly tested by the living experience of souls in contact 
with the divine; and that Church systems should be suffi- 
ciently elastic to give free play to the diverse action of the 
Spirit which blows where it lists. This may serve to give 
our readers an idea of the book. Published by Charles 
Scribners Sons, New York. R. 
Roya Grace AND Lora Girts, by Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal, is a handsome volume comprising the following books: 
1. Royal Commandments; 2. Royal Bounty; 3. Kept for 
the Master’s Use; 4. My King; 5. The Royal Invitation; 
and 6. Loyal Responses. The many readers of Miss Haver- 
gal’s writings will doubtiess be delighted to have gathered 
for them such a cluster of riches in one handy volume. It 
is impossible in this brief notice to give any thing like an 
adequate idea of the fullness of blessing there is for the spir- 
itually-minded Christian in this little volume. In order: to 
growth it is quite as necessary for the Christian to feed upon 
“the Word” as for the natural man to feed upon bread. In 
this volume are the outflowings of a soul nourished by the 
word, and containing thoughts for every day that burn and 


inspire. We most heartily recommend this precious little 
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volume to all our Christian friends, and would express the 
hope that they will get the book and read it, both carefully 
and prayerfully, knowing that it will be comforting and 
nourishing to all those who are desirous of a higher and 
better Christian experience and of being a more trustful 
child of God. It is published by Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co., New York, on good paper, and neatly bound. Price $1. 
K. 
Mosaics or Brete History. The Bible Record with Illustrative Poetic and 


Prose Selections from Standard Literature, by Marcius Willson and Rob- 
ert Pierpont Willson. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The first volume is devoted to the Old Testament. The 
book is made up in this way: The authors state the Mosaic 
account-of creation, as given in the first chapter of Genesis ; 
then follow poetical and prose extracts from the writings of 
Ovid, Kames, Mitchel, Whytehead, Addison, Pope, and 
Bryant, illustrating this account. The geological view of 
the creation is given and illustrated by extracts from the 
writings of various authors. The disobedience and punish- 
ment of Adam and Eve are treated in the same manner; 
then the history of Cain and Abel, followed by illustrative 
passages from Macaulay, Geikie, Dryden, Marvell, and sev- 
eral others; and so on through Genesis and all the books 
of the Old Testament. The work shows, as the authors 
truly say, that a vast amount of the world’s best literature 
clusters around the scenes and incidents of sacred history. 
The second volume is devoted to the New Testament, and 
is made up in the same way as the first. Both are well 
adapted to Bible-students and families, being by no means 
the least valuable contribution to historical literature of the 
Old and New Testaments. F. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE Lessons oF 1883.—This book con- 
sists of a series of sermons or articles upon the Sunday- 
school Lessons of the present year by eminent ministers 
throughout our own country. They will not only be found 
of great value to teachers in their preparation of the Lessons 
for the year, but also valuable for the future study of the 
Word after the year has passed, and the preservation of the 
best thoughts upon the texts of the Lessons. We have 
greatly enjoyed them thus far in the year, and have been 
VOL. IV., NO. 4—33. 
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largely benefited by the instruction they have given. The 
short preface which we give below will indicate the reasons 
for the publication of the work: “ The study of the Script- 
ures in connection with the selections made for the ‘ Inter- 
national Series of Lessons for Sunday-schools,’ is not only 
wide-spread, but also, on the part of an increasing number 
of teachers and superintendents, eager and comprehensive. 
Very many are seeking for light upon these Lessons from 
every available source. Whilst desiring to understand the 
text critically, they wish also to catch the purport of the Les- 
sons, the very spirit of the divine Word. It is to aid these ; 
earnest students that this volume of ‘Half-hours with the 
Lessons’ has been prepared and is now sent forth. In it, 





men eminent for power in the pulpit, gather around the 
sacred narrative, comment and application, instructing the 
understanding and warning the heart, and thus guiding the | 
Bible-teacher to trains of thought and feeling that will fit 
him for his high calling. May it be blessed to many, both 
teachers and taught.” Published by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Philadelphia. R. , ° 
Tue Lire anv Lerrers oF ExizAnetnH Prentiss. New York: Anson D. F. 

Randolph & Co. 

This memoir of Mrs. Prentiss was prepared by her hus- 
band, Dr. G. L. Prentiss, of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. It is a beautiful presentation to the public of the 
story of a beautiful life. It is largely autobiography ; a simple 








narrative made up of extracts from her letters and journals, 
interspersed with personal reminiscences. Mrs. Prentiss was 
the daughter of the well-known and saintly Edward Payson, 
D.D., of Portland, Maine; she was the sister-in-law of the 
famous Mississippi orator, 8. 8. Prentiss, whose untimely 
death she and her husband greatly lamented. Mrs. Prentiss 
was the author of twenty-five books, some of which had an 
immense sale. About fifty thousand copies of her Little 
Susy books have been sold in this country. Several of her 
works were translated into French and German, in which 
languages they also had a wide circulation. The best-known 
of her books is “ Stepping Heavenward.”’ There were many 
chapters of suffering in the life of Mrs. Prentiss. As she 
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herself said, “ My experience of life has cost me a great price, 
and I wish to use it for strengthening and comforting other 
souls.” She was a beautiful, saintly character, and the pub- 
lication of this memoir of her will doubtless prove a blessing 
to many hearts. Such a book should be read by every wife 
and mother. F. 


Srupres 1x Enewisu Literature, by William Swinton, is a 
beautiful volume just issued by Harper & Brothers. An ex- 
tract from the preface will give in a few words a good idea 
of the work: “This volume of master-pieces is designed to 
occupy a place at the meeting-point of literature and rhet- 
oric—to restore the twain to their natural and fruitful rela- 
tionship. On the side of literature, it is intended as the ac- 
companiment of any class-book on that subject, furnishing a 
body of texts to be carefully read in connection with the 
biographical and critical study of particular authors as pur- 
sued in the class-book. On the side of rhetoric, it supplies a 
working outfit of definitions and principles, thus teaching 
the pupil to ‘name his tools;’ and further, and more im- 
portant, it applies the canons of the literary art to the texts 
here presented. . .... We have the merits of Shakespeare 
and Pope set forth by Dr. Johnson; of Bunyan and Byron 
by Taine; of Addison and Johnson by Macaulay; of Gold- 
smith and Irving by Thackeray; of Thackeray by Dickens; 
of Lamb by DeQuincy; of Burns by Carlyle; of Words- 
worth by Lowell; of Bryant by Curtis; of Holmes by Whit- 
tier.” A. 
Ap Fipem; or Parish Evidences of the Bible, by Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D. New 

York: American Tract Society. 

A well-printed book of 380 pages. It is a fresh and valu- 
able contribution to Christian evidences. The sentences are 
short; the reasoning is clear and cogent. The book is made 
up of the substance of seventeen lectures delivered by the 
author to his own parish. We object to the somewhat enig- 
matical titles of the several chapters, such as, Various Opin- 
ions, General Assent to Fundamentals, A Sad Exception, A 
Great Offer, etc. It seems at first as if the author were try- 
ing to be eccentric, but the chapters themselves are full of 
good, digestible meat. We commend it to our readers. F. 
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Eneusn Stryie ry Pusiic Discourse, with Special Reference to the Usages 
of the Pulpit, by Austin Phelps, late Professor in Andover Seminary. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Like all of Prof. Phelps’ books, this is a good one and 
exceedingly readable. The titles of the chapters, after the 
introduction, are, Purity of Style, Precision of Style, Per- 
spicuity of Style, Energy of Style, Variety of Style, Ele- 
gance of Style, and Naturalness of Style, closing with a long 
catalogue of words and phrases often incorrectly used. But, 
then, this gives but a faint idea of the practical character 
and rich contents of the book. It abounds in good things. 
Every young preacher especially ought to read it. F. 


Twetve Americans: Their Lives and Their Times, by 
Howard Carroll, is an interesting and instructive book re- 
cently published by Harper & Brothers. It contains sketches 
of Seymour, Charles Francis Adams, Peter Cooper, Hamlin, 
Schenck, John Gilbert, Fred. Douglass, Wm. Allen, Thur- 
man, Joe Jefferson, Washburne, and Alexander Stephens, 
with portraits of each. The style is good and the informa- 
tion sufficiently full for the reader who does not care to give 
much time to elaborate biographies. A. 

Funk & WaeNALLs are doing a good work in sending out 
books from some of the leading writers in a cheap form, 
which places them within the reach of all classes. We have 
recently received Successful Men of To-day by Wilbur P. 
Crafts; Nature-Studies by Richard A. Proctor; India: What 
Can it Teach Us? by Max Miiller; Winter in India by Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Baxter, M.P.; Scottish Characteristics by Pax- 
ton Hood; Historical and Other Sketches by James Anthony 
Froude; Jewish Artisan Life by Frank Delitzsch, D.D. 
These are all in the “Standard Library Series,” and are sent 
to subscribers for a very low annual subscription price. A. 


We have received from J. B. Lippincott & Co. the Primer 
of Politeness, a small volume intended for use in the schools. 
It is from the pen of Alex. M. Gow, A.M., who, in this as in 
other works in the same line, teaches the true politeness 
which is the outgoing of a cultured heart and head. A. 
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Tue Lurneran QuarterLy for July contains: 1. Christ’s 
Testimony of Moses; 2. The Lutheran Church in France ; 
3. What Constitutes the Confession of Christ; 4. Christiar 
Edueation; 5. Infant Salvation; 6. The Waiting of the Isles; 
7. Biographical Sketch of Prof. J. A. Brown, D.D., LL.D.; 
8. Literary Intelligence. From an excellent article in this 
number we are constrained to take an extract for our readers. 
In the article entitled “ Christian Education,” by J. E. Bush- 
nell, of South Carolina, and following an argument for a 
Cristian system of education and the rejection of an infidel 
system, the writer says, “So long as the world and Christ 
are at war, so long must the Church of Christ provide a 
Christian education for the people. The state cannot secur 
the rising generation against the dangers of science, falsely 
so called. The Chureh can provide a religious culture for 
the state, but the state cannot provide a religious culture for 
the Church. The Christian laymen and ministers of the 
future must be educated in the Christian schools which ar 
being established and built up to-day. In view of the felt 
want of the times, Roanoke College, in Virginia, and New- 
berry College, in South Carolina, are appealing to the Lu- 
theran churches for a liberal support. The necessity and 
importance of the endowment of our Christian colleges is 
hardly a matter of question now. Our colleges have a great 
work before them. Harvard and Yale were founded for 
Christ and the Church, but they are not providing the coun- 
try with Christian ministers as they once did. Quite a num- 
ber of the late graduates of a New England college, says 
Rev. Thayer, announced to the world that they were follow- 
ers of Ingersoll. It is well known that the great university 
at Cambridge, Mass., is not in active alliance with evangelli- 
cal orthodoxy to-day as it was in former times. A graduate 
of Yale College, an earnest Christian evangelist, says, ‘ Of 
the class of 1875, fifty out of the eighty-nine surviving mem- 


bers are lawyers, thirteen are in business, eight are doctors, 
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six are teachers, ten only are ministers, and Yale was founded 
by ministers, not lawyers, for the primary purpose of educating 
men to become teachers of divine truth,’ The Church of the 
Reformation in this country must look to her own colleges 
for a supply of men to preach the gospel of Christ. The 
State schools will not supply the people with a Christian 
philosophy and a Christian literature. But the people need 
more than science and philosophy. They need Christ in his 
living power as a personal Saviour. We all know that the 
tendency of secular education is not towards Christ, but 
away from Christ. Hence we must have a distinctively . 
Christian education, and the Church from necessity, if not 
Irom choice, must maintain her own schools.” The writer 
then proceeds to discuss the great question of the education 
of the colorod people of the South, all of which our own 
Church should properly consider. The Lutheran is an excel- 
lent quarterly and a most welcome visitor to our table. Ad- 
dress Prof. P. M. Bikle, Gettysburg, Pa. Price, $3. 

The Southern Presbyterian Review hasgthe following table of 
contents for July: 1. The Council of Apostles and Presby- 
ters at Jerusalem; 2. The Nature of Physical Causes and their 
Induction; 3. God’s Covenant with Man; 4. The Vital Con- 
nection Between Revelation and Sound Learning; 5. The 
Royal Character of Christ; 6. The Mysteries of the Book 
of Esther; 7. Recent Publications, which presents a feast 
that for variety and richness of thought and language ought 
to satisfy the most fastidious. It is a faithful exponent of 
Calvinisic theology, as may be noticed in all its writers. As 
an illustration, take the following two sentences from the 
article on the royal character of Christ: “In eternity, God 
the Father and God the Son entered into a covenant of 
grace for the redemption of a lost world. The conditions of 
the covenant were that God the Son should become incarnate, 
satisfy the immutable demands of the law and the inflexible 
justice of God, and atone for the sins of the elect by his vica- 
rious sacrifice on the cross.” We think a better statement 
of the facts may be found in John m1. 16,17: “ For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
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lasting life. For God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved.” And in 1 John mu. 2: “ And he is the propitiation 
for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world.’’ Address James Woodrow & Co., Colum- 
bia, 8. C. 

The North American Review, edited by Allen Thorndike 
Rice, New York, continues to hold its high place in the 
esteem of the reading public. In the August number are 
several most excellent articles, such as Moral Instruction in 
the Public Schools, Making Bread Dear, -Woman in Politics, 
etc.; but we are sorry to say there are others whose tendency 
is bad, and only bad. We regret to see so good a Review in 
many respects, lend its vast power and sympathy to the In- 
gersolism of the day. One such article as that of Wakeman 
on Science and Prayer in each number will overbalance all 
the other good ones. This may be called “free thought and 
a free press,’ but it may well be considered whether it would 
not be more dignitied for the Review to espouse the one side 
or the other—at least it would not be blowing hot and cold 
with the same breath. The September number is an unusu- 





ally good one, and has several articles of great practical value 
to us all as American citizens. State Regulation of Corpor- 
ate Profits, Municipal Reform, Class Distinctions in the 
United States, Shooting at Sight, and Facts about the Caucus 
and the Primary, are each worthy careful perusal and 
thought. These are important questions for us as citizens to 
consider, as they have directly to do with the vital interests 
of the country. The Limitations of Free-thinking is a forci- 
ble and pointed article, fall of truths well stated. 

The Atlantic Monthly, devoted to literature, science, art, and 
politics, is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
Mass. Price $4. This monthly comes to our table regularly 
and always well laden with the freshest and best articles on 
the live questions of the day. It holds a high place in the 
popular mind, and ranks well among the monthlies of our 
time. The September number contains,‘among others, the 
following excellent articles: Our Nominating Machines ; 
Poets and Birds; A Criticism; and the Civil War in Amer- 
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ica; which, together with its continued and other fresh arti- 
cles, make an unusually bright number. The Aélantic is well 
settled in the affections of an appreciative public. Address 
as above. 

Lippincott’s Magazine has with its many other excellencies 
that of promptness in appearing before its readers. No wuait- 
ing and wondering why it does not come. The September 
number has, besides its continued pieces, several articles of 
special interest. An Italian Watering-place, Viareggio, is 
an illustrated paper giving a view of sea-side life, which 
to Americans will appear novel and amusing as well. An 
episode of John Brown’s raid brings out many interesting 
particulars of that daring incursion into Virginia in 1859 
which will be new to most readers. “Five Graves in Mon- 
tana” tells the story of a notorious band of “ Road Agents” 
with their daring depredations, and also shows the bold and 
strict measures it sometimes requires to render life and prop- 
erty secure ijn the wilds of our unorganized territory. ‘ In 
Suspense” is a sort of purgatorial colloquy, with point 
enough in it to be enjoyed by the average Englishman, and 
many Americans as well. Besides these, there are many 
other very interesting articles, altogether making a number 
of rare excellence. Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price $3 per annum. 

The Century Magazine for September is unusually attract- 
ive from its frontispiece, Robert Burns, all the way through 
to Bric-a-Brac. It is a large, well-filled, and popular maga- 
zine, published by the Century Company. A Woman’s Rea- 
son and Bread-winners are the continued articles; and be- 
sides these are Cape Cod, A Musk Ox Hunt, The Tragedies 
of the Nests, Will) New York be the Final World Metropo- 
lis? Indian War in the Colonies, Ornamental Forms in Nat- 
ure, Prof. Agassiz’ Library, A Burns Pilgrimage, Love’s 
Power, Death’s First Lessons, and Nights with Uncle Re- 
mus, making up a variety which is rarely equaled, and which 
will be highly appreciated by its many readers. Following 
these are topics of the times and open letters, with spice 
enough to render all palatable. The Century is crowded with 
most excellent original essays and stories, fresh and forcible. 
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It is highly illustrated, and its wood-engraving is a peculiar 
and pleasant feature of the magazine. It is wonderful to 
what perfection this work of wood-engraving has already 
been brought; and the Century is doing a noble work in ele- 
vating and dignifying it. Published by the Century Com- 
pany, New York. Price $4 per annnm. 

The Catholic Presbyterian is an international journal of 
clesiastical and religious news, occupies a wide field, and 
holds a prominent place among the Presbyterians of the world. 
From both sides of the Atlantic it has news from the varied 


Churches of this great family of Christians, and to be posted 


Presbyterianism universal is to be asubscriber to this great 
mouthly. Address Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 
Price $3 per annum. 

Dio Lewis’ Monthly.—And now comes another claimant for 
the attention of the reading public in the sprightly and 
sparkling monthly of Dr. Dio Lewis. Dio Lewis’ Monthly is 
published by Clark Brothers, New York. Price $2.50 per 
annum. Dr. Lewis has written quite a number of excellen 
books, and those who have read them will most certainly be 
delighted with the idea of having a monthly conducted by 
his flowing pen, knowing as they do the wholesome chara 


] 


ter of the food that will be served for the intellectual appe- 
tite. To make the simple, familiar rules of health interes 
ing to everybody the Doctor promises to bend al! his energies. 
But hygiene alone will not fill up the measure of this 
mouthly, for, as with the initial number, so each subsequent 
one will contain lively stories and serious discussions of pop- 
ular subjects. The first number has articles on Insane Asy- 
lums, Parental Impressions, Woman’s Figure, etc., so that 
those who may not be attracted by the health topics will find 
many other dishes doubtless to their Jiking. We gladly wel- 
come this new monthly among our exchanges, and feel as- 
sured there is not only an open field for it, but .that it will 
grandly succeed to a useful career in the world of literature. 
It is probably true that in this rushing, busy age, our Amer- 
ican people are drifting away from those simple rules of 
health that formerly guided us, and therefore we are becom- 


effeminate as the years goby. To restore 





ing more and more 








a segmental res nen 
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the system, broken dowu by unnatural strains upon it in our 
excesses of both business and pleasure, we resort to the thou- 
sand and one patent nostrums and nerve excitants, which are 
paralyzing our digestive organs and destroying the natural 
forces of healthy life. This journal is timely, in that it will 
attempt to correct this state of things, or at least to utter an 
earnest protest against it. 


The Homiletic Monthly still holds its high place in the esti- 
mation of its many readers, and the late numbers are fully 
up with its usual excellence. The careful studying of other 
peoples’ sermons may be, and doubtless is, productive fof 
much benefit to both young and old preachers; but, after all, 
the effective preacher in winning souls is the diligent student 
of the Word*of God; and the Holy Ghost is the great and 
only teacher whose teachings cannot be wrong, for “ He will 
guide you into all truth.” I. K. Funk, D.D., Editor, New 
York. Price $3 per year. 

The St. Nicholas for September comes teeming with the 
latest and best reading matter and pictures for the young 
folks, and the October number promises to be “an excep- 
tionally interesting issue, abounding in fine stories, poems, 
and pictures.” We have no hesitation in recommending 
this popular monthly as among the very best of publica- 
tions for the young folks, and we feel quite sure that happy 
will be every family group wherein the St. Nicholas is found. 
Parents should see to it that their children have some such 
literature provided for them. Address the Century Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $3 per year. 

The New Englander is a bi-monthly, devoted to the discus- 
sion of all questions of the day in every department of the- 
ology, literature, and politics, and intended as an exponent 
of New England views. It is sustained by some of the 
ablest writers among the sons of New England in all parts 
of the country. It is usually filled with the best of reading 
matter. The last number has the following excellent table 
of contents: 1. The Salvation Army; 2. The Study of Ele- 
mentary Geometry; 3. Some Neglected Factors in Congre- 
gational Fellowship; 4. Bancroft and Doyle on Colonial Ma- 
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ryland; 5. The Decline of the Congregational Church; 6. 
The Present Claims of the Clerical Profession on Christian 
Young Men; 7. The Revised Version and the Future State; 
8. Herbert Spencer's Ultimatum ; Book Notices, etc. Ad- 
dress W. L. Kingsley, New Haven, Conn. 





Our Church Papers——The Cumberland Presbyterian is pub- 
lished by the Board of Publication of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church. Dr. D. M. Harris, formerly of Lincoln 
Unive rsity, is now associated with Dr. Brown in the editorial 
department, and having made some necessary changes in the 
‘‘make-up,” they are issuing a paper which has few superiors, 
and which ought to be found in every household all over the 
Church. The St. Louis Observer, St. Louis, Mo.; Texas Ob- 
server, Dallas, Texas; Our Messenger, San Jose, Cal.; and 
Missionary Record, St. Louis, Mo., are papers published in 
the interest of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and all 
bear evidence of thrift and enterprise. We again insist that 
every family in our whole Church should have in it one or 
more of these church papers. The church member who 
never reads his church paper is not in the best condition to 
be approached upon the subject of the wants of the Church. 


The Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn., is one of our fa- 
vorite church weekly papers. Its is a 20-page paper, the 
pages 11 by 15 inches, and only four pages of advertisements. 
We like the form of the paper and greatly enjoy its weekly 
visits. Under its various heads of Miscellany, Natural His- 
tory, Varieties, News and Notes, Christian Life, All Nations, 
and the editorial notes and clippings, may be found not all, 
but some of the sayings and doings of the world for the 
week. It is a good paper. Address J. B. McFerrin, D.D., 
agent, or O. P. Fitzgerald, D.D., editor. 


The Christian Evangelist of St. Louis, Mo., is the leading 
Western organ of the Christian denomination, and one of 
our best religious weeklies. Its editor and editorial contrib- 
utors, of whom there are nine, are men of recognized ability, 
und are quite a sufficient guarantee of the paper being ably 
conducted. Its current events, original contributions, notes 
from the field, and budget, afford a rich variety of reading, 
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not to speak of the family circle, the farm, church news, and 
Sunday-school, all of which make a paper well worthy a 
place in any and every household in the land. 

The Illustrated Christian Weekly, published by the American 
Tract Society, New York, is a splendid paper for the family. 
“ Qur Contributors” furnish many good, solid articles, while 
the “ Home Circle” cannot fail to please the younger mem- 
bers of the household. ‘“ Echoes from Press and Platform ”’ 


=> 


will give you the items of interest from far and near. Its 


is a column of valuable clippings, and “ Home and Abroad ” 


illustrations are splendid, and form one of its many attrac 
tions. It isa good paper. Price, $2.50. The American Mes- 
senger is a monthly paper published by the same society, and 
is a valuable paper, filled with substantial reading, and is 
emphatically a messenger of good tidings of great joy to 
all people. Five copies to one address $1.10. 

The Methodist Record r is the leading organ of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church in this country, and is a most excel- 
lent paper. It is ably edited by John Scott, D.D., and is 


published at Pittsburgh, Pa., by the Board of Publication of 
the Methodist Protestant Church. R. 
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**ITS VALUE INCREASES EVERY YEAR.”’—The Churchman, N.Y. 
THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 


Prof. Max MULLER, Tur Duke or ArerytL, Matruzw ARNOLD, 

Rt. Hon. W. E. GLapstons, Wu11am Biack, J. Norman Lockysr, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Miss THACKERAY, Francis W. Newman, 

Prof. Hux.ey, Mrs. MuLock-Cratk, ALFRED RussELL WaLLAcB, 
Ricuarp A. Proctor, Gores MacDonaLp, FRancis GALTon, 

Prof. GoLDWIN SMITH, Mrs, OLIPHANT, W. H. MaLLock, 

Epwarkp A. FREEMAN, Mrs. ALEXANDER, W. W. Srory, 

Prof. TYNDALL, Mrs. Parr, Ruski, 

Dr. W. B. CagPEenter, JEAN INGELOW, TENNYSON, 

Frances Power CoBBeE, Tuomas Harpy, BRrownine, 


and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


In 1883 Tae Living Acs enters upon the fortieth year of its publication. Originally commended by 
President Adams, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many 
others, it has constantly received the support of the best men and journals of the country, and has met wi 
uninterrupted success. A WEEKLY MaGazine of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to ita weekly issuc, and with a satis- 
Jactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire 
body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

During the coming year, Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign Authors will be given, 
together wich an amount 

Unapproac by amy other FPeriocdical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific mattcr of the day from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, above-named and many others, representing every 
department of Knowledge and Progress. 

The importance of Tae Livine AGE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
complete compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature, — indispensable 


because it cmbraces the productions of 
TIE BIViInG WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, —is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
Opinions. 














“Litrecy’s Lrvixe Acs has now for many years held 
the first place of all our serial publications. . There is 
notiing noteworthy in scieuce, art, literature, mosey: 
philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found init. . 1e 
vol ively a r, must be the despair 





as the 
of the critic. ‘They are so uniformly excellent, and with 
exceilence of such a high character, that they exhaust his 


terms of praise.”— The Ch » New York. 

“ There is vo belier medium of keeping one’s self well 
informed in regard to the tual condition of the 
day.”—New York Observer. 

The ablest essays and reviews of the day are to be 
found here.” — The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“— x ee AS head of its — and deserves 

its prosperity.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 
“ Noother publication cansuapplyitsplace. It furnishes 
indis ble reading. It contains not only the best 
solid literature, but also the best serial storiesof theday. . 
Its pages are sufficient to keep any reacler abreast with the 
best printed thoughts of the best of onr contemporary 
writers.”—Episcopal Register, Philadelphia. 

“ Whatever else in current literature we may have, we 
cannot well afford to be without Tue Livine Age.”— 

Observer, Philadelphia. 

“1¢ enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought and literature of civilization.” — Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

“In no other form with which we are acquainted is so 
much valuable and interesting reading for sosmall an ont- 
lay placed withia the reach of the public. . The indls- 

nsable among magazines.”—Pacyic Churchman, 


cisco. 

“It is for readers of limited leisure or purse the most 

convenient and available means of possessing themselves 

of the very best results of curreut criticism, philosophy, 

science and literature.”—Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 

“Its weekly deliverances have been hailed with delight 

for more than a generatiou.”—Christian ister, ‘on. 

“ Asmuch a necessity asever.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

“ The best and cheapest periodical in America.” —Zvan- 
gelical Churchman, Toronto. 


“ It retains its traits of catholicity, breadth of scope, and 
diecriminating selection, which have marke: it from the 
Sapauing. . tis simply indispensable.”"— Boston Jour- 


nal. 

“No other periodical can compare with it in interest 
and value.”—Boston Traveller. 

“No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.”— 
New York Tribune. 

“ As well conducted as ever.”—New York World. 

“Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a long 
list of monthlics. In it we find the best productions 
of the best writers upon all subjects ready to our hand.”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“since its first aprvearance, nearly forty years ago, it 
has been far ahead of all competition in English-speaking 
lands.”"— Philadelphia Evening News. 

“It is indispensable in every household where any 
attempt is made to keep up with the current thought of 
the day.”—Hartford Courant. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensa 
ble literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Asmuch in the forefront of eclectic publications as 
at its start forty years ago.”"— Cincinnati Gazette. 

“It beinga weekly publication, is, comparatively spea) 
ing, the cheapest magazine published.” Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, Detroit. 

“Grows better as the years roll on.”— Jndianapolis 
Journal. 

“ It is the most valuable acquisition that could be made 
to any magazine table.’’"— Leavenworth Times 

= The oldest and best.”—Courier-/ourna/, Loutsrille. 

“It affords the vest, the cheapest. and moe! convenient 
means of keeping abreast with the progress of thought in 
all its phases.”— North American, Philadelphia 

“ The great eclectic of the world.”— Morning Star, Wil- 
mington, N.C. 

“ Whatever may be the competition for public favor, it 
always holds its place. . The best of magazines to sub- 
scribe to.”"—Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, at $8.00 a year, free of postage. ) 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of ‘ Lirrett’s Livine Aas,’ and of one or other of our vivacious American montblies, a 


subscriber will find hi ifin d of the 





or Basar) will be sent fora year, with pre; 
&t. Nicholas or Lippincott’s Monthly, poxpaid 
a ADDRESS 


tion.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.} 


whole situa: 
For $10.50, Tuz Livine Ace and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or Harper's Weekly 


on both; or, for $9.50, Tue Livine Acs and the 


LITTELL & CO., 17 Bromfield St., Boston, 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Editors of the Review do not hold themselves responsible for all the 
views of their correspondents. No writer, however, will be permitted’ to 
express views subversive of any of the fundamegtal doctrines of the 
Seriptures. “Free discussion will be tolerated in the pages of the Review, 
provided a dignified and Christian spirit is maintained. 

Price per.single copy, in advance, Two Dollars um. An extra 
copy to any one sending a club of seven. i 

Ministers and others who feel an interest in the circulation of the Re- 
VIEW are earnestly solicited to act as agents. 

Money should be sent by Check, Post-office Order, Draft;.or Express. 
Otherwise the remittance will be at the sender’s risk. 

All matter for publication, and all matters of business connected with 
the Review, should be sent to 

J. D. KIRK PATRICK, Lebanon, Tenn. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS: 


CUMBERLAND PrespyTeRIAN—An eight-page weekly, devoted 
to the interests of Christianity and the Cumberland 
Presbyteridn Chyrch. Price, $2 per year; $1 per year 
to ministers. 

Comments—A Suanday-school help for teachers and advanced 
classes, published quarterly at 7} cents per quarter, in 
clubs of five or more to one address; single copy, 30 cents 
per year. One of the best in the country, 

Sunpay Scnuoo. Gem—Containing lessons for intermediate 
classes, published semi-monthly for 7} cents per quarter 
when sent in clubs of ten or more to one address; single 
copy, 50 cents per year. 

Our Lamss—Containing lessons for little folks, published 
weekly for 3 cents per quarter when sent in clubs of ten 
or more.to one address; single copy, 20 cents per year. 
This is one of the most handsome publications of its 
kind issued from the press. 

Tae Lesson Lear—OContaining the lessons found in the Com- 
mznTs, slightly abridged, published weekly at 2} cents 
per quarter when sent in clubs of ten or more to one 
address. No-single subscriptions received. 

Aut Suppiies ordered by the quarter will end with the quar- 
ter. . Do not torget this, as it is important. 

Address, Board of Publication C. P. Church, 


138 Cuurcu Srreet, Nasuvitie, Tenn. 














